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ANY of my friends 
who take great pride 
in their lawns and 
gardens hate to see this 
season of the year come. 
It stops their garden fun, 
so they say. It drives 





















mapping out our business, 
laying our plans and get- 
ting in raw materials so 
that we can anticipate 
some of our needs.” 

You see, it was plan- 
ning time for him, too. 





them indoors. They have 
to quit digging in the soil 





Then I thought of the 
hundreds of other business 





and go to digging in the 
coal pile or shoveling snow. 

But one of my friends gave me a little different viewpoint on 
the matter. His garden is his sole hobby. He would rather 
work with his flowers or in his lawn than do anything else. 
Naturally, I supposed the thought of killing frosts would fill 
him with regret. | 

“No,” he said. “I enjoy this season of the year as much as 
any other. Yes, I get as much fun out of it, too. I like to have 
the time come when the last chrysanthemum is gone, and the 
last tender root has been covered up. Then, I can go indoors 
to the greatest gardening fun of all.” 

And he went on to tell me that making a garden or building 
a fence, or a house, was not one bit more fun than planning it. 
“This is the planning season of the year,”’ he said. “And I 
know I look forward to it. I save every catalog, article or plan 
that comes into my hands for 
just this time of the year. Why. 


men who are planning 
ahead that your work may 
be done in proper season to its best advantage. I thought of 
the food canners who are putting up their goods now, as 
against your hunger in the year to come; of the packers, who are 
curing meats; of the paint manufacturers who are getting the 
paint ready for your spring cleanup; of the soap manufac- 
turers, the nurserymen, the seed dealers, the automobile manu- 
facturers, the wallpaper, curtain and drapery makers, the lum- 
bermen who are planning with you for that new home and are 
rushing their work that your plans may not miscarry. These 
people are all friends of ours; you'll find many of their plans 
published in our advertising columns for your benefit. 
Indeed, this is the planning season, and while you plan the 
work around your own homes, there are thousands of other 
men planning with you in all parts of the country. Let’s not 
forget them. Our interests are, 
after all, woven together so 





man, I can hardly wait for coid 
weather to settle on us!’’ 


closely that it is hard to separate 
them. But our plans are all to 








Many of us are also glad that 
the planning season has come. 
You want to correct the errors 
you made last year; or, you 
have it in mind to change the 
whole scheme around your 
places. Perhaps, your long 
dream of a new home is to be 
realized, and you are looking 
forward to pleasant hours this 
fall and winter planning every 
detail of it. 


SOMETIMES wonder if we 

all realize how closely woven 
together our interests are with 
each other. I am sure that I 
have not appreciated it as much 
as I might, at times. We may 
feel that because the man across 
the street, or on the other edge 
of town, or in the next county, is 
engaged in some business en- 
tirely foreign to us, that our 
interests are not common ones. 

The other day I visited a large 
manufacturing plant. ‘This is 
our busy season,” said the man- 
aging director, “we are getting 
ready for next season. We are 
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the same end, to a bigger and 
better nation; to more attrac- 
tive and more comfortable homes 
all over this nation. In planning 
well, we do our work well, 
whether in the garden or at the 
factory. 


UR interests are, after all, 

mutual. While we may 
plan our ownaffairs thinking 
they concern no one else, they 
do in fact, affect many others. 
Fruit, Garden and Home seeks 
to bring these interests together, 
and to suggest how mutually 
advantageous they are. 


HIS is the spirit which Fruit, 

Garden and Home strives to 
create. While you plan your 
new garden or shrubbery border, 
and while our advertisers are 
planning their work to aid you, 
we hope we can enter into the 
“fun” and help you with your 
plans. If we can do that, we 
will be doing something worth- 


while. 
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UPERIOR performance had 

S made the Hupmobile espe- 

cially conspicuous among motor 

cars, even before the coming of 
this new series. 





















Performance in the new Hup- 
mobile is distinctly and materi- 
ally improved, so that the car is 
even quicker in get-away and 
pick-up, even steadier in straight 
going, and decidedly more 
powerful in its entire speed range. 





This definite enhancement of 
Hupmobile value is big enough 
and important enough to en- 
gage the serious attention of | 
every motor car buyer this fall. | 
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Hupmobile designers recognize that winter tains can always be put in place without the 





comfort in a touring car or roadster is almost 
entirely dependent on the side curtains, and 
they have gone great lengths to provide 
maximum comfort. 


The curtains of the new Hupmobile do far 
more than open with the doors. They fit so 
perfectly, and are held in place so firmly, 
that one is hardly conscious of the cold, raw 
wind outside. 


The curtains are metal-framed and are always 
taut and trim—completely assembled, with 
no rods to select or adjust, and always ready 
for attachment at a moment’s notice. They 
are stowed flat—never rolled—in a special 
pocket at the back of the front seat, so that 
the lights are not scratched or broken. All 
their fastenings are so arranged that the cur- 


driver or any passenger leaving the car. 


But even such comfort and convenience are 


‘of small consequence unless accompanied by 


the staunch reliability and the much finer 
performance of the new Hupmobile. 


Our engineers have increased not only the 
power but the economy of the famous 
Hupmobile engine. They have given fine 
performance a new and higher meaning, and 
they have built longer years of life into the 
sturdy chassis. 


If you are sincerely desirous of getting the 
most for your money—if you have not yet 
seen the longer, larger, more beautiful new 
Hupmobile—we urge you to inspect it 
closely and ride in it before you buy any car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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Thank Goodness For Thanksgiving! 


MAXWELL DROKE 


LONG about the middle of November, I find myself actually feeling sorry 
for the illustrious ancients. For example, there is the sad case of Herodotus, 
the Burton Holmes of his day. Herodotus was one of the earliest Grecian 

historians. He traveled all over the then known world. But Herodotus lived too 
soon. There was one journey he was never permitted to make. He did not know 
the unparalleled joy of Going Home For Thanksgiving! 

And while we’re about it, let’s pause and pity Caesar. Tho he dined upon 
every delicacy the land afforded, he didn’t know the first thing about gastro- 
nomical goodness. For Caesar lived and died without so much as a nibble at 
some of the white meat, with cranberry sauce, topped off with a liberal cross- 


oon 
f section of home-made pumpkin pie! va 
i Most any day now, we may expect the President’s proclamation, officially : ? 
setting aside the last Thursday in November as Thanksgiving Day. And ~ * # 
(~~, the newspapers will publish the announcement in first page space, just as tho C > ? 
*) A it were real news. Little do they know that we have had the day marked on our \. 
\ . calendars since The Morning of The First Frost, and long ago began counting wt ~- 
: the hours until the Big Event. r 4 C y 
= oe ‘yy Proclamations don’t amount to a row of pins. Thanksgivingisathing ofthe  ! ; . 
( fi! heart. Some persons have a foolish notion that the extent of our thankfulness t fe 
ers is predicated upon worldly possessions. Nonsense! Many a man, with a well- “oh 3 - 
: te ’ padded purse, doesn’t know the first thing about being thankful. Thanksgiving pt fea 
, depends more upon the condition of your liver than the size of your bank =, in “sf P 
) balance. XY i we 
“ a “4 i _# ‘ 
re ~ % / 4 |F the Pilgrims of Plymouth, 300 years ago, could be thankful for the meager f%, i 
y J, : portion of possessions accorded them, then surely we folk of today should “ay Ae 
rejoice and be exceedingly glad. . io 


How do you suppose Miles Standish would have regarded the privilege of 
riding to town in a high-powered motor car, with no bloodthirsty Indians in 















sight except the wooden one in front of the cigar store? Or, try to picture i One 
, al! Priscilla Alden telephoning an order to the family grocer for the delicacies of } Ai 
the season. y! Rey) Ht 
And so it goes. The more you think of those courageous Pilgrim settlers, the k c4 A Z 
more pleased you will be with your own lot in life. Keep it up for three minutes \ i { 
by the clock, and I’ll wager you will be ready to join with a hundred million 1g Wy 
= = or so everyday Americans in singing: ‘Thank Goodness For Thanksgiving!”’ vik Ry ley 
io emma 2S: Me eo 
Be CIN ne i RT WOT TY po pee 
- : = pa aad a eee a 
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It is a fine thing to be greeted so cheerily 


Wall Paper Aids In Creating Cheerfulness 


ROM the beginning of time 
the adornment of the home 
began with the decoration of 

its walls. Primeval man bright- 
ened his gloomy interiors with 


crude figures in gay colors. The Egyptian beautified his walls 
with the stories of his time in weird flat drawings. Our ancestors 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries decorated their 
dwellings with rich, gorgeous tapestries and hand-painted paper. 


The feeling for beauty, and the 
desire to express it in the adorn- 
ment of the home, finds one of its 
happiest and simplest expressions 
in wallpaper. Decorators’ shops 
are full of bright, cheerful, living 
papers in warm, rich colors at in- 
expensive prices; no home need 
now be dull and unattractive. There 
are gay chintz patterns for bed- 
rooms in quaint, old-fashioned de- 
signs, soft two-toned papers best 
for living rooms and all sorts of 
queer bizarre effects that are fun 
to try out in the kitchen. 

By some virtue peculiarly its 
own, wallpaper gives warmth and 
interest to an interior; wallpaper 


blends with furniture and hangings and gives an intimate, 
friendly air. It reflects personality even, for it makes an other- 
wise barren room a setting of character and interest. A plain 


plaster wall cannot but seem 
remote, aloof, unfriendly. It 
lacks a certain quality of 
adaptiveness that prevents 
it from entering into and be- 
coming part of the life of a 
room. All the interest and 
color, all the character, must 
come from the hangings and 
furniture alone, instead of 
being the result of the three 
together. 

On the other hand, a 
papered wall becomes an 
active, truly decorative part 
of a room, about which every- 
thing else may center. It 
becomes the major theme of 
a composition, with the hang- 





C. W. COUSENS 


Warmth and Interest Is Obtained 
By Careful Wall Decoration 








This is one of a series of admirable articles 
which Fruit, Garden and Home is presenting 
on the subject of wall decoration. Others, dis- 
cussing oil and flat wall finishes, appeared 
last spring. Water colors will be treated in 
an early issue. Every one of these articles 
comes from the pen of a recognized expert. 
They are distinctive because they have the 
stamp of authority, and because of the wealth 


of practical suggestion they contain. 














Grass cloth, whether patterned or plain, has a texture that is rough 
enough to give the room definite character and to support open 


shelves of books 
6 


ings and furniture carrying out 
harmonious details. 

Wallpaper is the most flexible 
medium of decorative expression; 
with it one can be gay and whim- 


sical, or solemn and pretentious, or intimate and informal, or 
quiet and restful. There are papers for every room and every 
need, every expression and for every purse. 

Wallpaper has an economical as well as a decorative value, 


for aside from the charm and life 
that wallpaper adds to the home, it 
is indispensable in protecting plas- 
ter walls. Where the walls are 
cracked or blemished it is abso- 
lutely essential. It is clean, fresh, 
sanitary and one of the means by 
which any effect can be obtained 
most easily and economically. 

In choosing your wallpaper there 
are three things to consider in order 
to get the effect you desire: the 
color, the pattern and the texture. 
They are very simple things, tre- 
mendously effective when correctly, 
but disastrous when incorrectly, 
used. 

Colors in themselves have a very 


definite effect on the average person. Red stimulates, gives 
warmth and excites. Blue and green chill and depress. The 
middle colors of the spectrum, yellow and green yellow, are 


emotionally indifferent, tho 
yellow by its association 
with the sunlight seems warm. 
The so-called neutral colors, 
the tans and grays, give 
warmth or coldness according 
to the dominant note in each. 
Tan with a yellow or red 
component is warmer than 
a tan bordering on gray. 
Gray may be cold in blue or 
violet gray and warm in pink 
or orange grays. 

Al! this is significant for the 
homemaker. A room that is 
too brilliant can be tempered 
with cold colors. A room 
that must be as quiet and 
undisturbing as possible can 
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safely stay in the yellow range or yellow grays. The warm 
colors, probably because they are exciting and interesting, are 
more intrusive. They enclose a room and make it smaller. 
The cold colors tend to recede so that a small room would look 
larger with light blue or light green paper. In combining colors, 
every color has its own com- 

plementary. The complemen- 
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There is as definite a response to line as there is to color and 
texture. 

The vertical line is erect., It is dignified, aloof and rather 
restrained. A room with a strongly emphasized vertical line 
seems formal and a trifle remote. The horizontal line, on the 

other hand, is the line of rest and 
repose. So it is evidence that a 





taries of most of the important 
colors are: red, green, blue; 
orange, blue; gold, yellow, blue; 
green, yellow, violet; pure green, 
purple. These complementaries 
can be used in fascinating ways. 
If, for instance, you have de- 
cided upon a yellow room then 
a touch of blue, if only in a vase 
or a piece of pottery or a sofa 
cushion will give character to 
the setting and each color will 
emphasize the other. 

The most immediately pleas- 
ing combinations of colors are 
usually found, however, not in 
the exact complementaries but 
in shades approaching the com- 
plementaries. 

Wallpaper as an actively con- 
tributing factor in the plan of 
decoration should proclaim the 
dominant colors of the room 
and determine all the other color 
selections. It should always be 
of a clean tone with some vi- 
brancy, some interest and some 
reason for existence in itself. 

Texture should always be 
taken into account. Skillfully 
used, it has an expressive value 
of its own. A rough decided 
texture increases the appearance 
of strength ina room. Ina living 
room or library where there are 
many books this texture is best, 
for the books are not only heavy, but look heavy, so that a 
firm wall is needed to uphold them. Roughness of texture gives 
a feeling of strength just as the soft depth of a velvet surface 
give the feeling of luxury and richness. Damasks and poplins 
have a mixture of strength with something of the richness of 
silk. All these textures and many more are available in wall- 
paper. 

Another factor which is most important in the choosing of 
wallpaper is the nature of the line and the scale of the pattern. 
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A cheerful and welcoming hallway 


pattern with an emphasis on 
the horizontal line would serve 
to make a room restful, to put 
it at ease. Too strong and too 
unrelieved a horizontality, how- 
ever, might make it seem life- 
less and inert. 

Broken and curved lines both 
give the feeling of movement. 
The broken line in proportion to 
the shortness of the sections and 
the angles and also the variety 
of directions in which it scatters 
is nervous, agitated and con- 
flicting. A pattern consisting 
of many broken lines going in 
various directions would, there- 
fore, be incorrectly used in a 
room where a quiet, peaceful 
effect is desired. A line jointed 
in long sections moves with 
more control and ease. Its effect 
is more calm. The long gradual 
flat curve moves slowly and with 
repose. The short, deep, heavy 
curves move rapidly. For a quiet 
effect horizontal or long gradual 
curves are best. Patterns with 
sets of lines running in different 
directions can be used effectively 
as long as the lines compensate 
each other, so that the whole 
pattern can be brought to a 
balance. 

The importance of line can- 
not be overemphasized. Ani in- 
formal room cannot be definitely vertical and still retain its 
ease and relaxation. Many rapid curves and sharply broken 
lines are necessarily destructive of a restful effect. A room that 
wants to be gay and cheerful can obtain its effect only by 
playing upon curves and broken lines. So a room in very 
bright colors that are themselves intentionally gay should not 
in line contradict this character by being stiffly vertical or 
quietly horizontal. The quality of the line, in short, must be 
consistent with the purpose of the room. (Cont. on p. 29 





A very dainty lady takes her pen in hand in this sunny bedroom window 











Gathering the 


crimson crop in 





one of the large 
bogs of Wisconsir 


The Cranberry at Home 


HEN you think of turkey, you 

naturally consider along with 

it a certain little bright, red 
berry. “Cranberry sauce—of course, 
we must have some for Thanks- 
giving,” you declare. Then straightway there’s 
a visit to the grocery store where barrels and 
crates of the crimson fruit are temptingly set out 
in front in the crisp November air. And a little 
later, you go home to have the sauce and the pie 
made ready for the feast. 

In the days of the first Thanksgiving, as 
almost everyone knows, cranberries grew wild. 
Folks on the New England coast in 1621 had 
only to go out and gather all they wanted to use 
at America’s harvest banquet. From then to 
now the zestful fruit has combined so well with 
turkey that it has become almost as well estab- 
lished as the November feast itself. It’s a truly 
American habit. 

But the cranberry, like the dairy cow and the 
automobile and many another modern conven- 
ience, has improved wonderfully since its wild 
days. And now for many years cranberry grow- 
ing has been a cultivated industry in New Jersey 
and in Massachusetts—especially around Cape 
Cod. At present, there are only two other large 
localities in the United States where the cran- 
berry feels at home. One of these is in a certain 
part of Washington where the berries grow well; 
the other consists of some of the marsh lands of 
Wisconsin which are especially adapted to cran- 
berry culture. There have never yet been enough 
berries grown in one year to satisfy the demand 
for this delightful appetizer among Uncle Sam’s 
more than a hundred million sons and daughters. 

The cranberry industry, however, is now be- 
coming an unique method of farming on many 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


Points Worth Knowing About 
Your “Thanksgiving” Sauce 





0.G. Malde has for man 

years made a special per d 

of the needs of the cranberry 

in order to make it a better 
fruit 
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a marsh bog of Wisconsin which 
had before been considered worth- 
less. About 2,700 acres in all are 
devoted to the culture of the fruit in 
this mid-western state. Real cran- 
berry culture in the state came about in this way: 

Eighteen years ago, there became interested 
in cranberry growing a man who was destined 
to give to the nation much knowledge about the 
growing of the crimson fruit. O. Gustav Malde 
of Tomah, Wisconsin, is one of the very few men 
who are today recognized all over the United 
States as experts in cranberry growing. His ad- 
vice is sought by growers everywhere. He is the 
man who is consulted by the department at 
Washington when a new bulletin on cranberry 
culture is desired. 

At the time he was chosen to begin his experi- 
mental work Mr. Malde was only a student in 
agriculture at the University of Wisconsin. But 
the possibilities of cranberry growing on Badger 
state marshes were fast becoming realized. New 
methods of culture were to be tried, and the 
young man went into the work with enthusiasm 
and with a natural love for the out-of-doors, of 
plants, and of study. 

Now, cranberries must be cultivated under 
peculiar conditions. There are many hazards con- 
nected with their successful growth before they 
are ready for “‘jell’’ and pie and sauce. It was 
with this in mind, therefore, that Mr. Malde, 
when sent to the great Cranmoor marshes in 
the heart of the state, turned his attention to 
“clean culture,”’ a process which had been tried 
out successfully in the east for a number of years. 
To adapt “clean culture” to his own state was 
Mr. Malde’s job, and one in which he has found 
remarkable success, It is the (Cont. on p. 31 
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“My Neighbor’s Dog’”’ 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Y eldest daughter is how twenty-one years old and since 
she was a tiny thing just learning to climb upstairs on 
her hands and knees we have not had a dog, but I am 

now in the market for a dog, if I can find the sort of dog I want. 
One by one, as my children have reached dog-loving age, they 
have yearned for dogs, but I have been firm. ‘No dog!” I would 
say, firmly, and there was no dog. 

For about nineteen years now I have refused to have a dog 
because it might annoy my neighbors. I have been a good and 
thoughtful neighbor, remaining dogless. I have let my children 
weep silent tears for dogs and I have been able to stand their 
weeping because of the fine feeling that nothing I owned was 
annoying my neighbors, but 
now I want to find a dog of 
the deepest anddirest variety. 

I don’t know just where 
I'll find the dog I want. He 
has to be a sort of combina- 
tion dog with claws like a 
mole but larger and stronger, 
a voice like a weeping hyena 
and wailing loon and all the 
bad habits of all the dogs 
on our street. I would like 
him to have a nose like an 
alligator, horny and tough, 
to pry the lids off my neigh- 
bors’ garbage cans, and the 
weight of an ox, so he can 
push their garbage cans over 
and spill the contents on 
their lawns. He must be a 
non-sleeping dog, able to 
give vocal concerts day and 
night. He must be thoroly 
trained to leap out at un- 
suspicious passersby and 
scare the wits out of them. 
Now and then he must nip 
a leg or bite a child in the 








and be called Agostos for short, has two voices. One, when he 
is whacked and told to be silent, is a yelp; the other is all the 
sad and nerve-racking noises remaining after the yelp is 
removed. He can be heard for a mile. When he yowls our 
nerves quiver with pain; when he is silent our nerves quiver 
twice as hard, expecting him to begin yowling again. All day 
while his master is away, the dog yowls; when the master re- 
turns the dog yowls. But it is when the dog is turned loose for 
his gentle evening exercise that I turn my face away and my 
usual sweet smile becomes a pained grin, for then, in his natural 
joy, this large young hound leaps in huge circles thru all the 
available landscape, and the available landscape is my yard. 
On the straight-away he is 
not so bad but on the turns 
he skids like a Ford car on a 
greasy pavement and bangs 
against tulips, peonies, zin- 
nias or dahlias, according to 
the season. To vary this he 
makes wild leaps thru the 
shrubbery, coming out hither 
and thither like the careless 
breezes but hitting the an- 
nuals harder. And yet the 
people who own him are 
quite nice people. 

Another dearly beloved 
canine visitor is the Hole 
Dog. He comes into the 
yard from the northwest thru 
holes between the roses and 
perennials, finding a new hole 
each time, or making one. I 
think his home grounds must 
be hard on his feet for he 
comes to us mostly in the 
early spring; just after our 
beds have been spaded and 
harrowed and are soft and 
full of seeds. In an artless, 








face. He must be as large as 
a horse, so as to be a suffi- 
ciently great nuisance in 
flower beds, but he must be 
of tender years so that I can 
make that customary excuse: 
“Well, he’s only a pup yet, 
you know.” If I can’t get 
a large dog of that sort I 
might get along with a small 


desert, he remains.” 


Let me assure you, in the 
first place, that I have no 


PRESENT COMPANY EXCEPTED! 


Of course, Mr. Butler doesn’t mean this fellow. 
The late Senator Vest had him in mind, when he 
said: ““The one absolutely unselfish friend that man 
can have in this selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves ungrateful and chases cats—not our 
or treacherous is his dog. . . . When all other friends 


can become abominable 
one with the rabies. bores. Mr. Butler's article classifies a few of them. 
Have you been giving your dog a square deal? 


But dogs, like men, 


innocent manner he walks all 
over the beds, stopping now 
and then to scratch for bones, 
evidently thinking the bone 
meal is the spoor of a bone. 
On some days he comes over 


cats, we have none—hither 
and yon, thru and over our 
flowers, or leaps among the 
petunias trying to catch the 
swallows. Dear, playful fel- 
low! That dog’s highest am- 








objection to dogs. The dog, 
like the mosquito and the 
pumpkin pie, is all right in his proper place and when properly 
cared for, but I admit freely that I don’t love the mosquito 
in my bedroom or the pumpkin pie when it lurks on the seat 
of a chair. In the large open spaces a dog is a delight; it is a 
pleasure, indeed, to have a farm dog fly out and bite me on 
the thigh, because the farm is the proper habitat of the dog. 
And a dog is all right at the end of a leash, or on a chain, or in 
a fenced yard, or on a lap, or in heaven—but a dog from up 
street does not cause my heart to swell with love when he 
comes down to my house and digs up the zinnias. I shall not 
utter a peep if someone proposes an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States assuring to every male and fe- 
male the right to life, liberty and a dog, but I can’t say I love 
to have other people’s dogs smeared all over my person and 
property. 

One thing that is needed, if this free and easy dog owning 
is to go on, is a non-skid dog. The average dog of immature 
years means well enough but he runs too much to power and 
lacks control. Cne of my neighbors has a dog of a breed I should 
call the Voice Hound, and this dog is kept tied to his dog house 
in the backyard in a cozy spot where he cannot reach my neigh- 
bor’s garden but is able to while away his few silent moments 
digging up my forsythia bushes. I have found that most 
neighbors are thoughtful in just about this way. 

This dog, which should bear the name Agonized Fog-horn 





bition is to bite a postman, 
but I have not heard that he 
has bitten one yet. At night the more distant dogs come to our 
yard—the noble Garbage Hounds. We hear them at all hours 
from dark till sunrise, nosing the lid off the garbage can, growl- 
ing at each other over the shank of a late lamented lamb chop, 
playing craps with the sweet corn cobs. These, I am sure, are 
the fearless watch dogs, protectors of their owners’ homes, but 
they seem to have the erroneous idea that their masters’ homes 
are in our garbage can and that they must spill the contents 
of the can each night trying to find those homes. I hereby give 
notice that nobody’s home is in my garbage can. Never yet 
have I put any home of any neighbor in my garbage can. I wish 
they would tell their dogs so. 

A dog, well trained and kept where he belongs, is a pleasant 
and reasonable part of civilization. Now and then he may 
have some practical value, but his greatest value is in his 
companionship, and I don’t think Mr. Spooglebuck is enjoying 
much of that dear companionship when Mr. Spooglebuck is 
twelve miles west from here in his city office and his dog is out 
back of my house chewing my garden hose. It is possible that 
that thought gives Mr. Spooglebuck that inner uplift so dear 
to cultured men, but I doubt it. I know mighty well it makes 
me want to give his dog another sort of uplift. 

I have found that the dog that gives its owner’s neighbors 
the most trouble and that is the greatest nuisance is the dog 
that is most worthless. By “worthless” I mean worth least to 
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its owner. These are the dogs that are owned merely because 
somebody “wants to have a dog.’”’ They are owned by the 
people who don’t need a dog and don’t deserve a dog and who 
never care much of a hoot for the dog until someone makes a 
complaint, and then—whoopee! A lot of these people seem 
to keep dogs for no reason but to be a possible source of anger 
when the complaints come in. 

The worthwhile dog, in our town, does not stray around. He 
is too valuable to be allowed to stray for he will be picked up 
and held for a reward every time. There is always an advertise- 
ment—or more than one—in our papers, offering a reward for 
some dog that has broken loose and been picked up. Those dogs 
bother no one’s gardens. I don’t believe I want a dog of that 
kind. I don’t want an intelligent, loving, manly dog that would 
be like one of the family; I want a worthless, roving dog that 
is never at home and thinks its family a poor bunch of bores 
and is ever and anon off and away to new scenes and flower beds. 

About nineteen years ago, just after I came to Flushing, an 
uncle out in Iowa picked up a stray puppy and sent him to me 
in a box, by express. I had not asked for a dog, but he was 
such a fluffy little rascal I kept him. We called him Fluff, he 
was so very soft and fluffy, but in a few months he changed. 
He was as big as a small horse—say as big as a Shetland pony— 
and his hair was like the bristles on a wire hairbrush, and he 
had a bark like an automobile horn. We kept him tied to a 
water spigot in the side yard but he was as strong as an ox 
and one night he pulled the spigot up by the roots and went 
off, taking three twelve foot lengths of the iron water pipe 
with him. So we got rid of him; we gave him to a vegetable 
grower who wanted him on his Long Island farm. He used 
him to pull stumps, I think. For beautifying a garden I would 
rather have a bird-bath. 

It seems to me that as these United States become more 
thickly populated and our towns and cities more crowded with 
folks, and one man’s nuisance affects more and more of his 
fellows, and fences are coming down and gardens becoming 
more beloved, the old-style useless dog ought to go. There is 
no longer room for him. He is in a class with the street-walking 
porker and the peripatetic cow. The mere fact that he is called 
a dog does not excuse his worthlessness. On the other hand, 
the friendly, well-behaved dog, of good breed and desirable 
lineage is now so easily obtained that there is no valid excuse 
for having any other kind. The man who has a cow now tries 
to have one of too much value to be allowed to wander at large, 
and the dog ought to be considered in the same way. If a man 
wants one of those far-famed ‘‘one-man dogs” that love their 
owner to death and flies at the throat of every other man, 
woman and child, he ought to keep that dog at home, where it 
can love him, and not let it stray around among people like 
me who have tender throatsand nota bit too much life insurance. 
And if a man has a Garden Hound that is only happy when 
digging up gardens he ought to plant special gardens of his own 
for that dog to dig up. I believe in being neighborly and any 
time any of my neighbors want to borrow a couple of eggs they 
can have them, fresh or stale, but I don’t believe any man ought 
to be expected to grow gardens for his neighbors’ dogs. If a 
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man don’t want to grow his own dog garden he ought to petition 
the city to grow a community dog garden where his dog could 
let us say, dig up the marigolds on Tuesdays and Fridays and 
skid down the gladiolas Wednesdays and Saturdays. In con- 
nection with this the city could set aside one corner as a 
Community Garbage Can Park, and keep a few hundred gar- 
bage cans there for the wandering Garbage Hounds to rum- 
mage in. 

Some day there is going to be a great uprising against worth- 
less dogs. There will be posters pasted on all the walls calling 
all who have suffered from worthless dogs to meet at a great 
mass meeting to take action on this important matter, and 
there will be a huge parade headed by the United Association 
of Home-Grown Radish Producers, The Amateur Aster 
Growers’ Union No. 7, the Sideyard Flower-bed Planters’ 
Society and the American Garbage Can Protective Association. 
There will be papers read on The Loose-flowing Unmuzzled 
Child Biter, The Unleashed Rabies Distributor, The Unlicensed 
Gutter-pup and What Shall We Do to Unsnarl the Snarling 
Cur. I will make a humorous speech on “‘Dogs I Have Chased,” 
in which my bitter bile will be carefully hidden in laugh-pro- 
voking phrases, after which one of the “horrible example” dogs 
that have been tied on the platform will probably bite me on 
the leg. . 

All this will be preliminary to the real work of the meeting, 
which will have been carefully planned in advance. After we 
sore-heads have fired our ammunition a respectable citizen, 
the owner of a good dog, will get up and say a few words. He 
will say he believes in dogs and owns a dog himself, but that 
he sees the time has’ come for those who really love dogs and 
want them to be permitted to exist in a civilized land to do 
something about the menace of worthless dogs that now threaten 
the right of any dog to exist. 

“Fellow citizens,” he will say, “you and I, who own worth- 
while dogs, are the only people who are going to do anything 
to end this hideous state of affairs. Unless we act, and act 
quickly, our towns and counties and states will pass laws doing 
away with dogs entirely. They will be forced to do this by 
those who are weary of worthless dogs. Those who do not own 
dogs won’t care what happens to dogs; those who own worthless 
dogs won’t care what happens to dogs; only we who own the 
right kind of dogs are sufficiently interested in dog preservation 
to protect the dog, and we can do so only by a united effort to 
rid America quickly, and once for all, of ‘no count’ dogs. In 
this, I am happy to state, we have the promised assistance of 
every association of dog breeders and of every breeder of worth- 
while dogs. Up to now we have had nothing but talk; I move 
now that we go into executive session, and I bet something 
will happen!” 

I'll bet it would, too. I'll bet we would have fewer and better 
dogs. I’ll bet the laws against unleashed and unmuzzled dogs 
would be enforced. I’ll bet more people would have good dogs 
and fewer would have worthless dogs. I’ll bet that in a short 
time we would hear of a new breed of dog—the Non-Skid, Non- 
garden-digging, Non-child-biting, Non-rabies-having, Non- 
yowling canine. Yes sir, I’ll bet you! But I won’t bet much. 








It’s Background That Counts! 


The search for happiness is the oldest 
urge in our natures. Out of it springs 
the home-making instinct, for what nor- 
mal man can fancy himself happy un- 
less he has made a comfortable and at- 
tractive home? Our common dream is 
for a home of our own making, with “a 
vine over the door and a fig tree at its 
side.” 

The thought of comfort and attractive- 
ness always has a large part in the home 
of our dreams. Always we conjure up 
pictures of it as a place of peace, where 
we can take rest and a substantial en- 
joyment in our leisure; never do we 

dream” of it as a place for hard and 
confining work, altho we are willing to 
wear our fingers down to the bone work- 
ing to make it possible. 
hat is it, then, that makes that pic- 

ture complete—that we are actually seek- 
" to realize with all our hearts? 

ll tell you what I think it is. It is 
Background. 

Background is the sum total of the 
things which we do to make our homes 


comfortable, attractive and pleasing. It 
is that indefinable something which makes 
a house a home. It is the tinting and 
coloring which our trials, our struggles, 
our hardships have given to the place 
we call home. Perhaps, our first-born 
came to us in this room; mayhap, Junior 
broke his collar bone on this rope swing; 
or, indeed, we worked nights and morn- 
ings one whole summer to build this 
playhouse, or that garage or lattice fence. 
All are bits of coloring going to make up 
the Background we have created. 

And if happiness ever comes to us in 
this life, it comes to us in the hours when 
we are consciously or unconsciously cre- 
ating this Background. It means more 
than just the frame we put around our 
lives; it means more than the lattice 
fence around the garden or the color of 
the paint on the house and garage. Yes, 
it means more than the mere expensive- 
ness of the things with which we sur- 
round ourselves. 

It includes our kind of neighborliness, 
whether we welcome the neighbor’s dog 


as cheerfully as we do the neighbor him- 
self; whether we are cheerful and upright 
and dependable. It includes our funda- 
mental outlook upon life. In other words, 
it is our souls mirrored in the things we 
do every day, the things that can be 
seen, or heard, or felt—the things that 
develop or damn our destinies. 

The real tragedies in life come when 
something happens to destroy that Back- 
ground. If we are tenants, every time 
we move to a new place, we destroy the 
bit of Background we have created. One 
of the finest things about owning our 
own homes is the chance to keep our 
Background and its associations. The 
greatest crime of the divorce court is 
that it destroys the Background which a 
man and a woman have spent a portion 
of their lives creating. 

Hang on to your Background, for it is 
the real frame around your lives, the 
lustre that makes your home really a 
sanctuary in your lives. Background is 
your treasure, worthwhile only to you. 
Keep it, if you seek happiness—Editor. 




















“Frisky squirrels scold at us as they pile 
up their winter’s store.” 


Now That. Fall is Here 
and Winter Follows After 


ELIZABETH MACY KAUFFMAN 


UMMER is gone—how dismal the very thought seems— 
so foreboding and yet the coming of fall days should not 
mean retiring behind closed doors as it often did in our 

grandmother’s day. 

Instead, when icy winds first creep down from the north, 
and there is the autumn tinge in the air, we kid farewell to 
summer, merely don warmer clothes, draw the knitted scarfs 
closer about our necks and turn our cheeks windward. Eagerly 
we rush out into the noonday sun or brisk afternoon air, closing 
the door behind us, keen to explore and delight in the ever- 
changing wonder of nature on all sides. 

The leaves on bush and tree have changed from green to red 
and brown. The mapies are a blazing torch of scarlet and gold 
before us and oaks are fast shedding 
their crackling leaves. We are tempted 
to tramp out into the open fields and 
into the deep autumn woods. All out- 
doors invites us. 

We see fields along the highways 
stacked with fodder and golden pump- 
kins shining like jewels in the dazzling 
sun. In the woods we find green mosses 
spread with a rich carpet of yellow 
chestnut leaves. A gurgling brook, 
only too soon, will be iced and cold. 
While our laughter rings out loud and 
clear, we happily gather burrs bursting 
with ripe nuts and all the while the 
frisky squirrels scold at us as they 
pile up their winter’s store. A noisy 
blue jay startles the forest with his 
alarm at our approach. 

But ’ere winter comes, there is work 
for the homekeeper to do. There are 
piles of falling leaves to be raked up, 
which children, trudging homeward 
from their schoolday tasks, scuffle 
until the air is laden with dusty par- 
ticles. There are bare places in the 
garden plot and roots to be covered 
and open spaces to be filled in along 
the hedge drive. If you have lawns 
and gardens, you will want to protect 
your perennials and next year’s year- 
lings with mother nature’s own warm 
brown coverlet. 

Plan now for spring. If you would 
have a riot of bright -posies to greet 
you then, now is the time to plant 
down your lawn with gay crocuses and bright tulip bulbs. 
These posies will be the first to poke their saucy heads above 
the still, sleeping earth and scare away the sluggish persistent 
snow, which daunts even the first warm spring sun. 





‘Autumn woods and lanes invite us out-of-doors.” 





“Fields stacked with fodder and studded with golden pumpkins 
like golden jewels in the dazzling sun.” 


At the same time, tuck away for more immediate enjoyment 
this winter in the house some bulbs of narcissus, crocuses, 
hyacinth, jonquils or tulips in a cool, dark spot in your cellar. 
You can put them either in garden loam, in gravel, or in 
florist fibre. The first three repay one if just put in water held 
down by stones. Then, as your fancy or the occasion dictates, 
you may bring them forth and you will have an abundance of 
bloom from Christmas to Easter, and sunshine on the dreariest 
of winter days. Now that vines about 
the house have shed their leaves and 
trees are naked and cold, note the 
spots around your house that need 
beautifying and enhancing for spring. 
You may note a bare, unattractive 
spot on your grounds which needs a 
lawn planting of evergreens, such as 
blue spruce for color and contour, or 
deciduous shrubs, such as the gay, 
sprightly forsythia, or syringa shrubs 
—spring’s bridesmaids.” Jot down 
these observations and choose with 
skill those plantings whose height, 
contour and color will suit the par- 
ticular place, giving your grounds ele- 
gance and permanent beauty. Autumn 
is a good stocktaking time and a season 
to refurnish. There may be revealed a 
roof to be shingled or trimmings on the 
house to be painted. As a woman 
should occasionally examine herself 
in the mirror in order to emphasize her 
good points and minimize her weak 
points of dress, so the homekeeper 
should scrutinize his or her surround- 
ings. Linen closets and pantry shelves 
are not to be forgotten. Take counter 
stock and make such additions for 
spring as are possible this fall. 

Is there an ugly fence or garage 
near your home which is a constant 
eyesore and mars the landscape? 
Would not a screen planting of ever- 
greens beautify the ugly sight this 
winter and be a permanent and natural 
utility screen? Nature is yours to command. Red cedar, 
Austrian pine, and Black Hills spruce, make an inexpensive 
screen and can be arranged in groups as well as in a straight 
line. (Continued on page 35 











The geranium is an old favorite for 
indoor culture 





O the garden lover who has, thru 

the summer, reveled in a mass of 

bloom, autumn is filled with a 
foreboding foreign to any feeling which 
the exhilarating air, the clear, bright days, glorious with 
crimson and tawny leaves, with purple asters and goldenrod, 
usually call forth. For the autumn, tho so delightful, brings 
to mind the winter, and the season anathema to the garden 
enthusiast, when flowers and their delights must be set aside 
for another year. 

There is, however, no need of such apprehensions. True, 
we may not have large or small tracts of land to convert into 
flower beds, as we do under the summer sky; but the winter 
need only contract our gardening in size, so that it may be 
contained within doors. And our indoor gardens will be, in a 
small way, things of beauty like our outside ones, and may 
introduce to us some new plants which we had not known before. 

Flower pots, window boxes, 
great jars, all are in order in 





For want of a better place, your indoor garden may rest 
on a sunny window shelf 


Your Garden 


Indoors 
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alike in heat or cold, sun 
or shade. The aspara- 
gus sprengeri is another 
decorative and hardy 
plant of the class with 
its sweeping, feathery fo- 
liage; while the vinca, with its trailing ropes of green-and-white 
leaves, must not be forgotten. Among the flowering plants the 
verbena, too, with its pink, white, or purple blossoms, is a 
delightful addition to box or hanging basket. 

The begonia is one of the most useful plants for indoor gar- 
dening. Of these, the rex type is the best. They flower long 
and freely, in all shades of pink and red. This plant strongly 
objects to fertilizer, but 
makes up for its inability 


Paper white narcissus is a great 
favorite for indoor forcing with 
pebbles and water 





the house, with only the pro- 
viso that they be not over- 
crowded, so that the plants 
may have room in plenty to 
expand. Soil, and that of the 
best, may easily be obtained. - 
The sun is essential, indoors 
or out, few plants will grow 
in shade, but beyond these 
few requirements indoor gar- 
dening is an easy matter. 
The contents of these gardens 
may be purchased from any 
florist, or plants may be 
grown from summer planted 
seed in our outdoor gardens 
which, should they show a 
tendency to bloom too soon, 
should have each bud pinched 
back, and which may easily 
be transplanted indoors when 
nights grow chill. 

“Foliage plants,” taboo in the outdoor garden, play a large 
part in the indoor one. They may be depended upon to fill 
“cracks” effectively and brightly, and to lose none of their 
effect, when blossoms fall, as too many plants are wont to do. 
Of these the aspidistra is one of the most dependable, with its 
green or green-and-white foliage. It is valuable, too, as one of 
the few plants which do not require sun, and grows rapidly, 





The Chinese primrose is another frvorite for the indoor garden 
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in this direction by insisting 
upon constant moisture. 
Once given this, however, 
it will delight you with its 
bloom for the entire winter. 

The geranium is a window- 
box standby, and the old- 
fashioned one of brick-dust 
hue has given place to any 
number of exquisite shades 
varying from white to deep 
rich crimson. The beaute 
poitevine is a lovely salmon 
pink, and there is another 
striking variety in bright, 
clear rose. A novel way to 
use these flowers is in com- 
bination with other flowering 
plants, the whole toning to- 
gether to produce a shade 
matching or contrasting with 
the room in which they are to 
be placed. A hotel not far from New York once had boxes, 
striking for their oddity and beauty, in which coleus, deep red 
geraniums, purple petunias, heliotrope and ageratum were 
massed with striking effect. The result, at a distance, was purple, 
and one instinctively drew near to discover by what means so 
unusual a shade had been obtained. Of course, the arranging 
of flowers after this fashion calls for the eye of the artist, but 
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with practice the flower over can easily come upon combina- 
tions which both for beauty and for oddity will prove well 
worthwhile, and in which color schemes may be worked out 
so that each box may conform to the prevailing tones of the 


room in which it stands. 


Speaking of heliotrope, here again is a plant useful in the 
winter garden. It may be grown in the usual way, or if novelty 
be desired, in “standards,” a tall stalk, with the foliage in a 








Violets will contribute their share of 
color to the indoor garden 


may attain a growth which ren- 
ders them almost unrecognizable. 
I have in mind a certain botanical 
garden where two gigantic plants 
of this variety, standing in the 
center of two small greenhouses, 
rise to the roof, which is com- 
mene | concealed by the spreading 

ranches, gay with red and purple 
bells. The stems of the trees, 
covered with rough bark, are 
fully six inches in diameter. Of 
course, such results are beyond 
the reach of the amateur, but it 
offers an interesting suggestion, 
and shows an adaptability in the 
Fuschia with which one may ex- 
periment to one’s own satisfac- 
tion. 

The calceolaria is a tender 
plant too little known in this 
country, which especially lends 
itself to window box culture. It 


cluster at the top after 
the manner of a rose 
tree. Tho it takes time 
to produce this effect, 
the result pays fur the 
effort. A single stem of 
every plant should be 
permitted to grow until 
the desired height has 
been reached, when it is 
allowed to branch. All 
growths on the stem be- 
neath this should be 
rubbed off as they ap- 
pear. 

Fuschias, too, are 
bright and friendly little 
additions to the winter 
garden, and thrive well 
if care be given them. 
The ordinary height for 
these plants is about 
twelve inches, but under 
proper conditions they 


as the cellar for six 
weeks, kept moist and 
finally brought into the 
sun. Narcissi and hya- 
cinths may be grown in 
gravel which eliminates 
the inconvenience and 
uncleanliness of hand- 
ling soil in the house. 

The rubber plant, once 
the end of indoor garden- 
ing, and often, alas, a 
mere stalk, decorated 
at the top with two 
struggling leaves, is now 
no longer with us to any 
extent; but its inde- 
structible contemporary, 
the Boston fern, retains 
its well-deserved popu- 
larity. The variety of 
ferns is wide, and many 








Primrose obconica, a Japanese vari- 
ety, brings a daintiness all its own 
to the indoor garden 


of them are suitable for culture; but the most t eautiful of all, the 
maidenhair, is not to berelied upon and should not beincluded in 
any grouping where permanence isdesired. The dracaena may al- 
so be mentioned here, as a tiny palm, often seen in “ferneries,” 
which willlend an Oriental touch to the boxin which it is planted. 

If one covets the unusual, there are numberless plants which 
may be used about the house in a novel way, and which well 
deserve the necessary care which keeps them from becoming 
commonplace. Great drooping purple clusters of the Wistaria, 
masses of the crimson rambler, or of the Dorothy Perkins 





A special shelf flanking the windows in this dining room, 
has brought the cheerfulness of the garden indoors 


ranges from white, thru the yellows, toa deep rich crimson, and I 
have seen a garden entirely planted with it which was really 
dazzling in its effect, and carried no suggestion of monotony. 
The most effective variety is aclear, bright yellow, spotted with 
tiny coppery or crimson blotches. It may be raised from 
seed, and requires moisture, sun and warmth. 


Another tender plant too infrequently 
seen, except at flower shows, is the 
cineraria, with its velvety masses 


of white, purple, or crimson 
bloom. It, too, may be 
raised from seed, and re- 
quires moisture, but less 
heat than the calceolaria. 

Its foliage, by the way 

is very decorative, an 

an excellent addition to 

the indoor garden even 
after the bloom is gone. 

Those standbys of the 
florist, primroses and cycla- 
men, are also well adapted to 
the indoor garden. So are 
petunias and carnations, which 
may be grown satisfactorily from 
seed. 

Narcissi, tulips and hyacinths 
may also be had ht little trouble. 
They should be planted in pots 
and set in a cool, dark place, such 






rose, are ali appropriate for 
indoor use,as is the Bougan- 
villia, with its wonderful mass 
of pale mauve foliage. Trained 
about an alcove they are 
charming, or a trellis may be 
erected upon which they may 
climb aloft from the jar which 
holds them. A bay window 
may be effectively framed in ivy, 
which may also be trained about 
the room, forming a striking 
frieze. In dealing with plants 
like Bouganvillia and roses, or 
others strikingly unseasonable, it 
must be remembered that, es- 
pecially if purchased at Christ- 
mas or Easter, they have been 
forced up to the limit of their 
strength. When their bloom is 
over, if care and patience be exer- 
cised, next winter may see them 
restored to their normal health, 
but until that time little must be 


expected of the poor things, which have done nearly two years 
growth in one, and which stand sadly in need of a little kindness 
and nursing. If it be given them, they will amply reward your 
patience in good time. In what shall our flowers be planted? 
One simple and effective form of container, rarely seen 

in the East but common on the Pacific coast, is 


The sun-parlor.makes an excellent ae for indoor flower 
e 


culture. 


Plenty of sunlight, and p 


nty of space are two 


requisites which it supplies 


the wooden tub in which the Japanese 
send us much of their merchandise. 
It may be used in the natural 


tint, or painted a dark, rich 
green, the ropes remaining 
the natural color. Given 

a full coat of shining 
black it is exceedingly 
striking, and sets off its 
contents to excellent ad- 
vantage. Among more 
elaborate containers are 

the long wooden stands 
painted to harmonize with 
the room which is to be 
their home, their sides so 
high that they conceal the 
fact that the masses of bloom 
which fill them arise from the 
ordinary humble flower pot. The 
wrought iron plant standard, too, 
holds a suggestion of inherent 
strength and vigor, as well as a 
spirited delicacy, (Cont. on p, 49 









Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Arlington 





Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. annnnt 
These visits will take us all overt he country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps, in these intimate glimpses into the home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 











CROSS the lazy Potomac nest- fill in the picture, as we did at 
ff ling in the Virginia hills op- Mt. Pleasant, the home of Benedict 
Cs posite the city of Washington, Arnold. It takes but slight imagi- 

is Arlington, long famous as the home of Robert E. Lee. The nation, at that, to conjure up pictures of what these high ceilings 
traveler in our national city can see the Doric columns of the _ in their light tan flat wall finish have seen in their day. Here, 





mansion house from all parts of the historic plains of Washing- | George Washington Parke Custis held undisputed sway thru 
ton. It has nestled in those hills, two hundred feet above the __ the fifty-five years that he ruled the social destinies of Old 
river since 1802, when it was built by George Washington Virginia and the capital city. Here some of the most 
Parke Custis, the adopted son of Washington. I brilliant events of the times were held. Here 
think I shall never forget my visit to Arling- Lafayette was entertained for a time on 
ton. Not because of the “row on row” his memorable visit, and it was on the 
of stones marking the thirty-odd at front steps that he paid the tribute 


of saying the view was the most 
wonderful his eyes had ever 
rested upon. In this room, 
just to the left of the 
hall as we enter, this 
large ample and com- 
—— 6 is where 
ener paced 

back and forth all 
night long early in 
April, 1861, his soul 
wrung in agony as he 
slowly came to a de- 
cision to cast his lot with 
Virginia and the South. 
That, alone, is sufficient 

to fill the room with lively 
romance. I am sure that 
the fine regard which we 
all have for Lee, however 
great it might be before 
we go to Arlington, is 


thousand of our soldier and 
sailor dead buried there; not 
because it was the home 
of Custis or of Lee so 
much, but because of the 
native beauty of the 
place. The deep ra- 
vines, the wide sweep- 

ing ranks of the great, 
majestic trees, the dip 

from the bluffs over- 
looking the river, the 
view over the city of 
Washington: these com- 
bined create animpression 
which only the long years 
and failing memory can 
ever erase. 

There is a grace and 
an appeal about Arlington 
quite unlike any other 
famous home we have 





sega an glia le thr “One can see the Doric columns of the mansion house from all parts of the always greatly enhanced 
grace and charm lies more historic plains of Washington when we stand in that 
in the trees and the sur- i Ste ; Wy %: room and the setting of 
roundings, with their romantic historical associations perhaps, his great problem is vividly before our eyes. The decision Lee 


than in anything else. The mansion house, built on the made that morning, just as the sun was peeping over the rim 
plan of a temple at Athens, while magnificent and mighty of the Maryland hills to the east, more eloquently expresses 
in itself, is not altogether convincing. - the character of the man than any- 
There is a bit of suggestion.of being thing else history offers us. But more 
over-done. The great, massive col- of that later. 
umns in front are much too massive To really appreciate the beauty 
and prominent to appeal to us in an of Arlington as the home of Lee, 
architectural sense today. If one one must get outside again, under 
drops down near the front door to the trees. I have never seen such 
drink in the wonderful view which wonderful trees anywhere as there 
is presented, they seem to spoil it are at Arlington. The great oaks, 
all—they are so big and massive. especially those in the ravine im- 
They seem to get into their own way mediately behind the old kitchen 
and keep you from seeing half the to the rear of the mansion house, are 
beauty of the panorama. as tall and clean of trunk as the old 
While Arlington is deeply sug- white pines in the original Wisconsin 
gestive of the Greek influence from country. I saw them early in the 
the front, there is no suggestion of spring when the leaves had not yet 
it whatever in the view from the appeared. I can only marvel at their 
rear of the house, or on the inside. beauty when in full dress. 
This may or may not be disappoint- Two of the original out-buildings 
ing to the traveler, depending upon in the rear of Arlington still survive. 
the viewpoint one carries. One of these was used as a kitchen 
There is just one other feature where all the cooking was done, as 
which is bound to prove disappoint- was customary in the early southern 
ing to the visitor and that is the mansions. The other doubtless 
entire absence of any of the fur- housed the servants. The well-house 











nishings which once adorned this Dic aiactne a peoreeror Sand | shown in the corner of one of the 
great house. It is bare of furniture pictures is not driginal, but was 
or of hangings today. We can only The back door at Arlington, the birth-place and added sometime after the Lees had 
wander about, somewhat at a loss ‘to home of General Lee’s wife been dispossessed of the estate. 
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November, 1923 


I have before me a picture of Arlington taken 
in Civil War times. It shows a file of soldiers on 
guard near the front steps. Aside from this bit of 
war time color, and the absence of the paved 
driveway now in front of the steps, Arlington looks 
today as it did in those stirring times. I can note 
but slight difference in some of the trees between 
then and now. 

Arlington never really “belonged” to Lee in the 
sense many people would suppose. It was the 
birthplace and the life-long home of Lee’s wife 
until the fortunes of war drove her with her hus- 
band to flee to Richmond. 

Here. Lee came as a boy to romp and play thru 
the great parks and lawns with Mary Ann Ran- 
dolph Custis, the only child of the Arlington house- 
hold. Those who knew them then have testified 
to the great comradeship between them, and the 
good fun they had in those play hours under the 
trees. Mary Ann was a lively, happy, typical Soutnern girl. 
Her personality has long been obscured by that of her husband 
but aside from her healthy love for play as a girl, there is an- 
other scrap of historical fact upon which we can form a more 
accurate estimate of her character. 

Her father had planned for her to marry a rich man. The 
match made for her must be worthy her station and wealth. 
And, indeed, she was a prize worthy for a king! Beautiful, 
talented, good-natured and sincere she was worthy the highest 
parental aspirations. But how vain are the plans of parents. . . .! 

Mary Ann had fallen in love with her old pal of childhood 
days. That settled that! What mat- 
tered it if he were a poor boy? Didn’t 
she love him? Wasn’t his family as old 
and honorable and as proud as theirs? 
Wasn’t he a Prince Charming? Didn’t 
he take care of his invalid mother thru 
all the years with a tenderness and a 
solicitude that brought assurance to 
one’s heart? 

Arguments might be made in vain. 
Young Lee had been appointed to West 
Point and while parents might hope 
that his long absence would wean away 
the youthful heart, they did not reason 
correctly in this case. In time, he re- 
turned home a full-fledged second 
lieutenant all aglitter in bright brass 
buttons and the funniest head-gear you 
ever saw on a soldier, but that settled it 
between them. Two years dragged by, 
in which the young officer was stationed 
at Hampton Roads building fortifica- 
tions, but a day came in June (1831) 
when he returned on leave and they 
were quietly married. 

For nearly thirty years Lee’s family 
continued to live at Arlington. Custis died in 1857 and left 
a life estate in it to his daughter and upon her death the estate 
was to pass to his grandson, George Washington Custis Lee. 
But long before this time, the practical management of the 
great estate of 1,100 acres had rested in Robert E. Lee. History 
records that under his management, the estate constantly grew 
in productiveness and value even tho decay was beginning to 
assail many of the other old estates in the vicinity. Most of this 
time Lee was many weary miles away from it and the family 
he loved so dearly, as during his service in building coast de- 
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The view through the trees from the back steps. 





The old kitchen and a corner of the well house. 
The kitchen is original 
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The driveway has been paved. 
Some of che great trees to the right 


fenses, in the West and South on the frontier, and in the war 
with Mexico. 
7 was at Appomattox The ragged, hungry Army of Northern 

Virginia was hemmed in on all sides. A last desperate effort, 
led by the youthful and fiery Gordon and the intrepid Fitzhugh 
Lee, had failed to cut a way thru the tightening grip of the 
ranks of blue. 

“Then, there is only one thing for me to do,’ 
Lee, calmly, “and that is to see General Grant.” 

“But, General, what will history say to the surrender of an 
army in the field?” 


? 


said General 


“Of course, they will not understand 
how we were overpowered by numbers 
and reduced by famine, but that is not 
the question, Colonel. The question is, 
Is it right for me to surrender this 
army? If it is right, I'll take all the 
responsibility.” 

The rest is history. A day or two 
later, as General Lee turned back 
towards Richmond alone on Traveler, 
his white horse, he was wildly cheered 
al! the way by the boys in blue thru 
whose lines he passed. Alone! And 
cheered! What other “rebel” in all 
history might have done such a thing? 

The explanation lies in the sterling 
honesty which General Lee constantly 
exhibited thruout his entire career. 
Again and again, he was willing “to 
take the responsibility’’ for results which 
were not strictly his fault. While a very 
considerable portion of our people have 
disagreed with the conclusion he reached 
when it came time to decide between 
the North and the South, no one has 
ever arisen to challenge the honesty of 
his reasoning and the manner in which he reached that con- 
clusion. Given the same temperament and the same training, 
his decision to go with the South was inevitable. 

It is not difficult to find an explanation for the wonderfully 
sweet and tender nature of this man. He was the third son 
of Light-Horse Harry Lee, the famous cavalry leader under 
Washington. While still a very young boy, Lee’s father’s health 
gave way and it was necessary for him to go to the West Indies 
in an effort to ward off death. Lee’s mother was a confirmed 
invalid and her care fell upon the young boy. For many years, 
indeed until he reached manhood’s estate, he was 
his mother’s constant nurse and companion. 

She was one of God’s noblewomen and in her 
hands the character of the son became as clay 
in the hands of the potter. His studies were left 
to private tutors, but his constant association with 
his mother imbued his spirit with a sort of feminine 
grace which followed him thruout the years. 

His playground was the old city of Alexandria, 
steeped to the brimful in historical tradition and 
background. Here Washington’s own hand could 
be seen everywhere. Here Braddock had come 
and made his headquarters before his disastrous 
campaign. Here, at Christ Church, Lee had wor- 
shipped. You can still see his pew just to the rear 
and across the aisle from the one occupied by 





Arlington from the rear driveway entrance. The mansion house is in the back- 


ground, the servant’s quarters and kitchen in the foreground 


Washington. 
If ever the Old South had in its manhood an ex- 
ponent of chivalry, Robert E, Lee (Cont. on p. 28 





The sand pile, where the children express their building instinct, is screened by a line of peonies 


Turning a House Into a Home 
IRVIN J. MATHEWS 


HOUSE by the side of the 
street—yes, almost on the 
street: In front, a low un- 
adorned porch, without even a rail- 
ing, rambling the entire width of the 
house; in the north lawn, two circular flower beds, their borders 
ornamented with the bottoms of upturned beer bottles, the 
necks having been driven into the ground; on the south side of 
the house a diamond shaped flower bed, also festooned with 
beer bottles of a different vintage; the north edge of the lot 
bounded by a rusty woven wire fence. Separating the beer 
bottles, as it were, from bottles of less honorable calling, was a 
green lath lattice. The lattice was green—and it was opaque in 
spots— nothing else could be said for it except that it ser.ened 
from view various sections of piles of tin cans and ashes, de- 
pending upon your viewpoint. The grounds boasted of three 
shrubs: a deutzia, an althea and a mock orange. Some former 
owner had set them out, then the place had changed hands and 
the trio had nearly worn themselves out in their efforts to live. 
A clothes line tied to the base of the althea had nearly ruined 
it. This is a word picture of what we bought and took possession 
of three years ago last spring. 
Peculiar, isn’t it, how folks will build their houses almost 
on the sidewalk? As tho a garden in the rear is more valuable 
than a spacious lawn in front! And our long porch made the 














This cozy, enclosed porch with its shrubbery and porch seats makes 
the house appear to be farther from the street altho it is exactly the 
same distance 


How We Re-Created the Spot 


Circumstances Made Our Home 


house appear to set right on the 
street. 

We did not move into this house 
until May so it was impossible to 
plant any shrubs until the following 
spring but we made our plans and knew where we would plant 
when the time came. To make the house appear to be farther 
from the street and to give it an air of privacy, we tore away 
the long porch and substituted for it a porch with lattice on 








Our home as it appears to passengers on the train. The private gar- 
den is just beyond the pergola gate 


both sides and narrow porch seats. Now honeysuckles growing 
on these lattices, give the porch an atmosphere of seclusion and 
the casual observer would judge the house to be at least a rod 
farther back on the lot than it was before. Shrubs planted at 
both ends of the porch and allowed to grow high and dense 
enhance the idea of distance and privacy. 

Two very old ladies live in the house next to ours on the 
north. They seldom get out and their house is always closed, 
even the shutters being drawn. This house has never been 
painted and between their lot and ours is a woven wire fence, 
aged and rusty. We had a specific purpose in mind when we 
planted shrubs and vines to cover this fence. We could not 
change the location of our dining room and those who sat at 
our table must either view this fence or another wall. The 
dining room windows are low so we (Continued on page 23 

































HE calla lily (Richardia aethi- 

opica) is a native of Africa where 

it is quite common. It is prob- 
able that it is distributed thruout 
central and southern Africa where it 
prefers the marshy, black swamplands. 


damp and moist. 


not too dry bush. The calla lily is 
fickle in its soil requirements as no 
other plant. It may be unassuming, 
and it may be pretentious, but gen- 
erally it will mold itself to fit into 
existing conditions. When placed in 
the water it will remain green thru- 
out the year, and when the water 
disappears, it will die back to the 
bulb and await the coming of that 
moisture so necessary for its develop- 





Presenting a ‘‘movie’’ of the growth and 
development of a single calla lily 





In all of the higher 
regions of its native land it can te found wherever the soil is 
Following the wells and smaller running 
brooks it reaches the low lands where it finds a footing in the 








The first shoot 


Some Pointers On Calla Lilies 


DR. E. BADE 


They Can Be Grown Indoors In 
Winter and In 


Your Garden 














On December 1 
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The flower shaft 
appears Dec. 15 
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ment before it sends up its shoots 
again. 

This plant is beautiful thruout 
the entire growing season. It makes 
no difference whether it is in the 
glory of its white spathe, or whether 
it stands in the bright, fresh green 
of the large, long petioled, spear- 
shaped leaves. - They are always 
decorative. But they are most 
charming when in flower, and their 
flower remains open for an exception- 
ally long time. This plant is more especially cul- 
tivated as a winter flower, and it is generally per- 
mitted to grow thruout the year which it does will- 
ingly enough, developing one leaf after the other 
and one flower after the other if it does not lack a 
rich soil. For this purpose the plant is transplanted 
from time to time into a fresh, rich type of soil. 
But it is far better to let the calla lily rest from June 
to September since the plant will then grow much 
more luxuriantly, forming many more flowers than 
leaves. The plant is forced to rest by simply pro- 
viding less water, gradually decreasing the quantity 
usually given until none is provided, when the 
leaves have died back to the ground. The calla bulb 
prefers to rest a few months without water. 

When transplanting, the bulb is taken out, 
cleaned from the surrounding soil, all decayed and 
dead roots cut off, and replanted. Any good type 
of garden or hot-ked soil will make this plant thrive. 
As soon as it is watered, growth begins. The plant is 
placed in a cool situation and is brought into a warm 
room in November where, at a temperature of 
fifteen degrees Centigrade and near a window, it 
will develop quite rapidly. The plant should not 


be exposed to cold drafts. If the temperature is not 
raised, insect. pests will be kept away which other- 
wise would attack the unfurling leaves and flowers. 

When the calla lily is planted in too roomy a pot, 








On December 22 On December 23 





December 27 

















December 28 


period. 


December 29 





On Christmas Day 


it will develop leaves profusely but 
only a few flowers. A comparatively 
small pot, with weekly supply of 
water in which fertilizers have been 
dissolved, together with a profuse 


quantity of water during the growing season, produce the 
best results. If the dust collecting on the leaves is washed off 
occasionally, then the calla lily will develop into a beautiful, 
showy plant. By means of careful cultivation the well-liked, 


large-flowering callas can be grad- 
ually formed. 

Not quite so charming is* the 
white spotted calla, Richardia albo- 
maculata, whose flowers are also 
smaller. It flowers in June, and is 
unique in appearance thru its silver 
flecked leaves. The plant dies back 
to the ground in the fall. The rested 
bulb is planted about the middle of 
February in a sandy hot-bed soil. 
Under the influences of a constant 
temperature of the window garden, 
this bulb will develop its roots and 














December 26 





its shoots, whose sheath loosens after 
a short time, letting the leaves come 
forth. During the summer it is 
transplanted. The resting bulb is 
stored in some frost-free place. 

Richardia hastata is still less known 
than any of the above callas. Its 
flowers are deeply yellow in color 
and have a purple background. 
Otherwise it is similar to R. albo- 
maculata. 

On the other hand there is a yellow- 
flowering R. aethiopica nana, dwarfed 


in growth and small in flower. R. elliotiana has spotted 
leaves and a yellow flower sheath and this species 
flowers about twelve to fourteen weeks after plant- 
ing. Quite a few other species of callas are hidden 
in Africa but these have not, as yet, been introduced. 
Of these, among others, there is R. melanoleuca 
and the beautiful R. angustifolia found in the deep 
swamps of Angola. 

In cultivating callas, the temperature plays only 
a secondary part, as it only regulates the flowering 


Propagation is carried out by a division of old 
bulbs which are removed when transplanting. The 


secondury shoots can easily be taken off and placed 
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The full flower on son. 
December 30 
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older plants. 


in a rich soil where they are then cared for like 
These plants can also be multiplied 
thru seeds. The seedlings are to be planted in the 
open or in the hot-bed for at least one year. 

When it is desired to cultivate callas in the open, 
then the resting bulbs are planted in beds at the end 
of May. About ten weeks later the plants will flower. 
After the first night frosts in the fall. these bulbs 
are taken upand stored ina cool and frost-free room. 

You will find calla lilies a splendid addition to 
your gardening efforts, whether indoors in the win- 
ter season, or in the garden during the growing sea- 
Like all of the lilies, they produce rich effects 
not gained elsewhere. 











“Cutting Up”’ / 


ETHEL PEYSER 
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An efficient set of kitchen tools to make your work easier 


ULL knives make poor cooks. There is no doubt of it. 
Without sharp upstanding knives your food, no matter 
how well it is cooked, looks like the tag end of a bad dream. 

So sharp knives and knives that are meant to be used for 
certain things are the ones we are going to talk of in this article. 

Can you imagine the farmer using a carving knife to cut 
his grass? Can you imagine an artist using a wall brush to 
paint a delicate feature in on his canvas? Can you imagine 
a dentist using a forceps for a file? Or a carpenter using a pen 
knife for a chisel? Yet every day of my life I see housewives 
in delightfully equipped kitchens, kitchens with superb floors, 
enameled walls, steel cabinets, plumbing which is the best in 
the world, utensils that cannot be bettered, actually trying to 
slice cold meat with a large carving knife, and pare a pineapple 
with a vegetable knife, which is only meant for small vege- 
tables, such as potatoes or tomatoes. 

This is not to say that every little process has a knife of its 
own, but it means that some processes in the kitchen must be 
knifed right or ydéu will be led into unnecessary expense and 
have irksome work where the labor might have been smooth 
and comfy. 

It is rarely because the kitchen doesn’t possess the right 
knives, yet of course this happens, too, it is usually because 
the knives are housed so badly that no one but a wizard could 
tell whether there was a vegetable knife or a carving knife in 
the place. 

Jumbled in a jungle of steel lie the knives usually. It is al- 
ways a source of unending cogitation to me to realize that most 
women have their knives in a “Jack Straw’ mass in a drawer. 
But, unlike that game, the knife is not removed carefully but 
jaggedly taken out, nicking its good edges, loosening itself 
from its network of confreres and after many such tugs from 
the drawer, becomes more like a saw than a knife and instead 
of cutting for you, it tears for you. 

I said before, and I shall say it here again, even tho I lack 
originality, that the cutlery drawer, unpartitioned as it usually 
is, is the Reno of knife life. It is here where the high grade 
cutlery couple, handle and blade or handle and tine (fork) come 
apart and then get further separated (if low grade cutlery) in 
the hot water of the sink. It is here where the edge gets alien- 
ated from the blade, and it is here, too, where the tines of the 
fork lose their points. And yet that is what thedrawerand the 
helter skelter cutlery, plus egg beaters, plus skewers, amounts to. 

There are very inexpensive little boxes that come to house 
your nine or ten knives so that they will not be cutting each 
other up. But if you have any carpentering sense, you will 
take your offending drawer and partition it with wall board or 
even heavy cardboard or thin wood from a large cigar box. 
Then have a little rail glued at the bottom of drawer grooved 
to hold your knife in an upstanding state. Do you remember 
that the knights of old were called upstanding blades? Well, 
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so are your knives upstanding blades, if you so will it, and they 
will endure for years instead of weeks in this position. 

Another way to house the knives is to hang them up. This 
is my special and favorite way. There is here no extra time 
wasted in pulling out and pushing in a drawer. No drawer to 
stick when you are in a hurry, no time wasted in looking for 
what you want. Now the knife can be hung on a long spring 
(spiral) strung over your table that you can buy at any hard- 
ware shop. A wee space for every knife. Hang your knives, 
not over the doorway where you never need them, but over 
the table where you do your “cutting up.” Then, too, there 
are little clasps that you get at the hardware store that will 
grip the knife and save you from incarcerating in the drawer 
the much and often needed knife. 

In this story we are going to deal only with kitchen cutlery 
as table ware is a story all “to itself.” 

The blades for all cutting knives are made of steel, either of 
crucible cast steel or shear steel, carbon steel or the kind 
called stainless steel, which is a steel that neither rusts nor 
stains: more of which later on. 

A good knife is not a cheap one because there is much that 
happens to bring a knife to enduring life worth the price. 

The word cutlery comes from the word cutler, the man who 
used to fashion his knives out of steel. 

Now thruout these processes the only thought in the mind 
of the maker is to make knives so that they will not only cut 
but keep their cutting edges, so to build them that the handle 
and blade will never divorce each other, so balanced that they 
are easy to wield, so shaped that they are comforting to handle, 
and above all so “handy”’ that they are a pleasure to use even 
as a well-balanced, fine tennis racket or golf club. 

The blade, the haft, the tang, that part which fits into the 
haft or handle and sometimes the metal ferrule which joins in 
certain or uncertain wedlock the blade with the handle. 

When you buy knives or forks to be used in water, which 
most all cutlery must be able to defy, see that these parts are 
firmly set. Glued parts with cements are shaky “buys” so 
avoid them should they be inexpensive. 

The important knife families are: cleavers, fruit, meat, 
vegetable slicers, parers. These are again divided into: paring, 
bread, meat, poultry, carving, cake, boning, paring (small 
pocket size), spatula, lemon, grapefruit and orange, curved in 
French, German and American fashions, cleavers and scrapers. 

Some knives are better stiff, while others must be limber. 
If you want to pare an apple, use a fairly limber knife; if you 
want to cut a pumpkin, use a stiff one. The sculptor uses cer- 
tain tools and gets the artists’ fun; the cook using the right 
tool can get almost the same thrill out of a fine tool adapted 
to her work. If this were not so I couldn’t be spending time 
investigating these things nor would I enjoy passing on my 
experience. (Continued on page 34 
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Here are the red raspberries. Now for the cream! 


Plan For Raspberries In Your Garden 


L. S. GOODE 


NE of my friends came around 
to me not long ago and said to 
me: “Lee, what is your favor- 

ite fruit?”’ 
“Why, I don’t know,” I replied. 


raspberry also, but it is by no means 
commonly grown, and it classes with 
the black cap in type. If I were 
putting in a home patch I would 
stick pretty much to the standard 


This Article Proves They're a 
Ticket For Downright Pleasure 
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“T don’t know that I’ve ever given any thought to it. I like types. A person has a hard time getting all he wants in an 


all kinds. Don’t know that I have ever found any sort I didn’t 
enjoy a little, except maybe some of these wild crabs. Why?” 

Then he explained that he and his wife were trying to de- 
termine just what to put in a two by four space in their back- 


yard. “Man, you don’t want 
my favorite fruit in your yard,” 
I told him. “You want yours. 
Your own and your wife’s. It’s 
your backyard, you know.” 

So we talked on about differ- 
ent fruits that would do well in 
his limited space, and it wasn’t 
long till raspberries were men- 
tioned. It is a wonder they 
weren’t the first thing men- 
tioned, but we ran along on 
apples, pears, cherries, plums, 
peaches and the like a little 
while first. 

“Raspberries! By George!” 
this friend ejaculated. ‘The 
very ticket!’ 

And raspberries are a ticket, 
too; a ticket to downright pleas- 
ure during raspberry season 
when cream and sugar go along 
with them, and all thru the 
year as jam or preserves, or 
whatever it is our womenfolks 
make of them. The beauty of 
raspberries is they can be fitted 
into a backyard plan so nicely. 

I have no idea how many 
varieties of raspberries there are, 
but there are three general 
types, the red, the black, and 
the purple. There is a yellow 


average yard at best. 

















A typical cluster of the luscious black caps 
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While raspberries do mighty well on a lot of different soils it 
seems like the black raspberries are a little the best adapted to 
heavy soils; that is, clay loams, from light to fairly heavy. The 


reds do well on a lighter soil; 
that is, a heavy, sandy loam, 
a silty loam, or a light clay 
loam, and the last named is 
best. 

Now don’t let the idea of soil 
necessarily keep you from having 
raspberries. Many a man with 
a real light soil has had better 
success with blackcaps than 
another with the ideal clay 
loam, simply because he at- 
tended to the other matters 
that make for raspberry success. 
The big outstanding factor in 
getting a good crop of raspber- 
ries is moisture. The moisture 
supply must be kept up. If 
your soil is light you can put on 
plenty of manure or other ma- 
terial for humus, keep up thoro 
cultivation, and even irrigate, 
and you will get the berries in a 
lot better shape than the grower 
with ideal soil who isn’t care- 
ful with his patch. Anyhow, this 
is to be a home patch, and we 
can’t move our house just to 
have that patch of raspberries. 

So let us take the soil we have 
and proceed to put it in shape 
for raspberries. 

Remember (Cont. on p. 37 








How to Succeed With Lima Beans 


A. D. TOMPKINS 


ROBABLY one of the most dif- 
ficult and hardest of the bean 
family to growisthelima bean. 

Just why this should be is a ques- 
tion inmy mind. I havealwaysmet a 
with success and I have grown them under many conditions. 
I am sure that most failures are a direct result of the grower’s 
neglect. to observe some little detail. 

Many have told me that the one thing they can not grow 
successfully is lima beans. While others say it 1s too much 
trouble to get a successful crop. While lima beans are much 
harder to grow than any other kind of bean, it must be remem- 
bered that they are naturally a warm weather crop and a warm 
soil is the first factor. They should not be started in the north 
in the early spring months when the soil is wet and cold. The 
soil must first be dry and warm 
with just enough moisture to 


File This Worthwhile Experience 
For Use In Next Year’s Garden 


and rot, caused by their heavy foli- 
age near the ground. Often the 
beans will sprout and become 
unfit for use. Pole beans borne 
near the ground will also suffer. In 
the pole bean this can be controlled to a certain extent, as 
these bottom beans can be gathered and eaten in their, un- 
matured state. 

In planting bush limas, I usually open a furrow the length 
desired, use lots of well-rotted manure, then run a wheel hoe 
two or three times up and down the row, and plant each bean 
with the eye down. I usually plant them one foot apart. 
However, eighteen inches to two feet is often better. I usually 
follow the foot rule for these reasons: Often the cut worm will 
cut off many plants, others will fail to grow properly. 
After planting the length of 
the row, I come back over the 





produce germination. 

The first factor then is a 
warm soil. One great trouble 
with many is they select a cold, 
wet soil, which is the worst 
thing possible for limas. No 
good crop can be successfully 
raised under these conditions. 

A heavy soil is not ideal. 
For this reason limas should be 
planted on light soil, not neces- 
sarily sandy, but good loam 
that will warm up quickly. A 
sunny location is also ideal. 
To plant seed before the 
ground thoroly warms up 
causes them to lie still and 
rot as the growing condition 
is not right. The seeds that do 
grow will not have the desired 
strength to push forward and 
produce a large crop. Seed 
planted later produce a crop 
much quicker, the vines will 
be stronger and more vigorous 
and push right ahead in good, 
warm soil. 

Another reason against early 
starting is the likelihood of a 
cold spell which temporarily 
stops growth and stunts the 
vines. Now, many say the 
richer the soil, the better. I 
believe in having the soil rich 
to a certain extent, but too 
much nitrogen in the soil makes 





row and cover level with my 
hands, firming the soil as I go 
along. 

With pole limas, I take 
halfa bushel well-rotted manure 
place it where I want the hill 
to come. I then spade it under 
well, make a hole in the center 
with a crowbar, and set my 
pole. I space poles from four 
feet each way; this gives 
plenty of room to work around 
the poles. Pole limas can also 
be planted along a wire fence 
where the sun reaches them 
freely, as a shady locality is 
not desirable. 

I sometimes use a little 
commercial fertilizer, Lut this 
must be incorporated in the 
soil thoroly and not come in 
contact with the seed. Fer- 
tilizer containing lots of nitro- 
gen is never used. I plant from 
five to eight seeds to a hill, 
pressing in the soil with the 
eye down in a circle about the 
pole. I then firm the soil about 
the pole with the hands in a 
slightly raised position. Lima 
beans being a warm weather 
crop will go thru a season with 
less moisture than most crops, 
but moisture for growing con- 
ditions must be kept up in some 
way. Cultivation and hoeing 








too much growth and causes 
the blossoms to blast. Right 
here it should be remembered 
that one cause of failure is 
failure to understand this. Too 
much fresh stable manure or commercial fertilizer containing 
these elements causes these results. It must be remembered 
that beans have nature’s own method of producing nitrogen 
from the air. For this reason nitrogen in fertilizers should be 
of small amount. As these active elements work better in warm 
soil, so it must be understood that a less amount of forcing 
nitrogen than used with early bush beans is desired. 

A smaller amount of lime can also be used as the lima bean 
does not require a strictly sweet soil, but will do well onaslightly 
acid soil. In speaking of limas we have two classes—the bush 
and pole lima. Many have given up raising pole limas because 
they require more work and in the city garden poles are often 
difficult to get. Therefore, bush limas will give good results, 
but I would advise planting pole lima when possible, as they 
will more than pay for the extra trouble and there is another 
reason which I will explain later. 

The bush lima is earlier than the pole and under some con- 
ditions can be planted slightly earlier, but I do not advise the 
practice. For eating in the green shelling stage and for canning 
they are just as good, but their one fault is, if left on the vines to 
mature, especially in a wet season, they will collect dampness 


Lima beans will not be hard to grow in your garden if you follow 
Mr. Tompkins’ advice 
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will usually carry this out suc- 
cessfully. 

Now, as bush beans have 
nature’s advantage of gather- 
ing nitrogen from the air, they 
therefore, improve the soil where grown. Then it behooves 
us to get all of these little fellows working for us we can. To 
get more of these bacteria in the soil we inoculate the seed as 
this pays big dividends. First it increases the crop; second, it 
improves the soil, and the crop to follow the next year will be 
better. The cost of inoculating is slight. Enough material or 
bacteria can be purchased for fifty cents to inoculate an ordinary 
home garden. While lima beans are the hardest to inoculate, it 
is easy to accomplish with a little extra trouble. First, dampen 
the beans and mix them in fine soil until it readily sticks. 
Then pour the inoculating fluid over the beans and the inocu- 
lation is accomplished and the results will be surprising. 

Lima beans are to a certain extent free from most insects 
and diseases. While the bean weevil may be present, they do 
not in ordinary cases bother the limas to any great extent. 
I have never sprayed lima beans. It might pay to do so, but 
as I have always found my plantings free from disease, I have 
never attempted it. I intend to spray them another season 
on and check results. The bean weevil is not easily controlled. 
As a usual thing he bothers us mostly in the dry states. The 
easiest way togetridofhimI knowofisto (Continued on page 47 
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JOHNSON'S ~ sem WAX 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


Beautiful floors are largely a matter of preven- 
tion—the secret is to put them in perfect con- 
dition and keep them so. Floors polished with 
Johnson’s Prepared Waxdo notshow scratches 
or heel-prints and can easily be kept in perfect 
condition by rewaxing doorways and tracks as 
they become worn. Your Linoleum will last 
longer, look better and clean easier if you polish 
it occasionally with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


$4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.50 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 
Weighted Brush with Wax Apply- 
ing Attachment and a 1 lb. (85c) 
can of Johnson’s Polishing Wax, 
you can easily keep your floors 
and linoleum like new. 









The Johnson Brush is a welcome back- 
saver—answering a threefold purpose. 
It spreads the wax evenly, polishes the 

wax easily and is an ideal floor duster. 
This Special Offer is good through 
dealers—or send $3.50 direct to us. 
(Price $4.00 West of the Rockies.) 


S.C. Johnson & Son 


“The Wood Finishing 
Authorities” 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


You can give every room in your home that 
delightful air of immaculate cleanliness by 
using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occasionally 
on the furniture, woodwork, floors and lino 
leum. It imparts a beautiful hard, dry, glass 
like polish which will not show finger and 
heel prints or collect dust and lint. Johnson’s 
Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and protects 
—all in one operation. 


Are You Building? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money. Our book will help you realize 
thatambition without “‘cutting corners”. Ex- 
plains how inexpensive woods can be finished 
as beautifully as more costly varieties. If, after 
receiving book, you wish further information 
write our Individual Service Department. We 
will gladly send this book free and postpaid 
for the name and address of your dealer. 


‘See eee See SS SS SBS eee sat sae = = 





City and State 


BOOK ON HOME BEAUTIFYING FREE ' 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. F.G.H. 11, 7 1 

RACINE, WISCONSIN. mn 1MENT a 
MOPERTR bs 

Please send >: free and postpaid your Book PROPER TREA é 

on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. OWORK ' 
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GOZY AND WELL PLANNED HOMES 





Two Houses Economically Designed 


M. L. KEITH 


T’S quite a problem nowadays to construct a home that is A full basement is provided in which a hot-water heating 
artistic, well-designed, roomy, and embodying every modern plant is installed. Laundry equipment, vegetable cellar and 
convenience, and still have it keep within the reach of the fuel room make up the basement accommodations. 
family of moderate means. Either house is especially well-planned from the standpoint 

But these two homes solve the problem beautifully! There’s of proper size for the average city or town lot. Sufficient 
an air of coziness and warmth about them, a feeling that at last freedom can be secured in placing them on the building lot 
you have found a place you can truly call a HOME. Both so that a desirable planting scheme can be worked out on 
are carefully designed, architecturally correct, and modern in either side of the lot. Many houses are planned so large for 
every respect. the lots that the planting space is cramped, thus giving a 























Fruit, Garden and Home design No. 15 Fruit, Garden and Home design No. 16 


No. 15 is an exceedingly popular type, with a porch unusually constrained air to the whole place. These houses are archi- 
spacious and attractive—it has the air of a bungalow, and yet tecturally attractive, and under a proper landscape setting, 


has a slight suggestion of a two-story home. will make your place a home indeed. 
In the large living room you’ll find a delightful little ingle- Of course just the proper scheme to be adopted will depend 
nook, with plenty of room for a seat and your favorite books. on the shape and size of the lot, and the slope of the ground, 


In connection with the living room is a spacious dining room and the locality in which the home is built. The houses them- 
with projected bay window—an interior arrangement that will selves are unusually suited to a wide range of localities, east, 
delight every home lover. west, north or south. The plantings will fit your house to its 

The sloping roof necessarily limits somewhat the size of the own locality. The illustrations show good planting schemes, 
rooms of the second floor. Nevertheless, they could be some- but your own possibilities may allow for much more elaborate 
what enlarged if one would be content with a little less “head landscaping. Generally speaking, Design No. 15 lends itself a 
room” along the side walls where the roof rafters approach the little more readily to a formal type of planting while No. 16 
floor. The rooms as designed show a medium height here of | should be most attractive in the naturalistic. If No. 16 is 
about five feet. This house is intended to have a full basement built close to a street, especially on a corner with the porch 
under the main part for heating plant, fuel room and other con- _—inear the highways tall growing shrubbery to somewhat screen 
veniences. the porch from public gaze will be appreciated by the family. 

No. 16 is a design that has won favor again and again. It is The attractive window box plantings will sufficiently screen 
small on the outside, simple in construction, yet so planned as the living room. Let shrubbery come well up to the entrance 


to fully accommodate a fair-sized family. steps on both sides. 

You'll like the large living room extending across the front of Answers to Questions—Any question pertaining to the plans 
the house, except for stairway space. The dining room and shown or relative to planning, building or building materials will 
kitchen open directly behind and with living room comprise be answered free of charge by addressing Home Building Dept., 
the first floor. The second floor has two good-sized chambers Fruit, Garden and Home Magazine, Des Moines, Iowa. (Always 


enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope.) Complete blue- 
prints and specifications will be furnished for any plan shown on 
this page at a moderate charge. 


and bath, all conveniently connected by a central hall. 
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Making a House a Home 


Continued from page 16 


began planting along this fence with the 
idea of always having something in bloom 
that can be seen from the dining table. 
And now we have it. The forsythia flow- 
ers the first thing in the spring, then the 
Van Houtii spirea comes along with its 
banks of snow, followed by a Pride of 
Rochester deutzia with its feathery spires, 
then a double blue althea. Last year, 
this althea burst into bloom on the 19th 
of July and the last flowers were borne 
on the 10th of September so it was in 
bloom nearly two months. Then there 
are perennial flowers planted here and 
there that make this “dining room” 
boquet a constant mass of bloom. 
Psychologists claim that pleasant sur- 
roundings at meal time serve a very use- 
ful purpose. 

Our youngsters needed a sand pile. 
Children brought up in town must have 
a place to express the building instinct 
that is born with them and a sand pile 
is about the cleanest and easiest medium 
for this. We did not want the sand pile 
behind the lattice because then the 
children would be out of sight so we put 
it in front of the lattice and planted 
peonies at the side and end of it. The 
sand pile is shaded by a cherry tree and 
the peonies not only add to the dining 
room boquet but they form a screen for 
this tiny playground. 

The lattices that were on either side 
‘ of the house were moved back and the 
following spring we planted mock oranges, 
lilacs and trumpet vines in front of them 
so it will be only a year or so more’before 
we can take the lattices away entirely. 

But what we appreciate most of all 
in our efforts to make the place more 
homey is a secluded garden at the back 
of the house. I believe every family 
should have accessible some place of 
privacy. And it must be borne in mind 
that the railroad right-of-way abuts our 
lot on the east so there was no privacy 
behind the house and practically none 
in front. But there was a little space be- 
tween the garage and the woodshed. 
Here we found use for the four posts 
which had been taken from the old porch 
in front of the house. The erstwhile porch 
posts became the supports for the pergola 
thru which a gate makes entrance to the 
vegetable garden. 

Inside this little private garden, we 
have the choicest plants and shrubs that 
the place affords. The most delicately 
tinted flowers do not do well in the glaring 
sun but here, in this sequestered nook, 
the sun can only glare at them for an 
hour or two during the day. Here it is 
that vagrant breezes shake the perfume 
out of the beautiful blue rose, pollen- 
laden bumble bees wearily browse the 
flowers of the double pink-tan hollyhocks 
and irridescent humming birds sip the 
nectar from the tubes of the trumpet 
flowers. What is more restful after a hard 
day’s grind than this private garden with 
its green and variegated background? 
Here the good wife and I talk over the 
day’s happenings without fear of prying 
eyes and where we can peek at the world 
as it hurries by. Perhaps the children did 
something today that they should be 
punished for. What will be just enough 
to keep them from asimilar transgression? 
What cute things has the baby said? 
Shall we buy anewrefrigerator or get along 
with the old ice box? Will the old roof 


Continued on page 25 
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space back of the front — 

50 cubic feet of clear space 
square corners 
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Front seat adjusts forward to 

put foot pedals in easy 

of short people. Adjustable 
to three positions. 














Willys-Overland now presents the first 
real all-purpose car—the new Overland 
Champion! Exclusive features, utilities and 
economies! Benefits never before offered 
the farmer, the dairyman, the stockman, the 
business-man and the American family! 


The new Overland Champion fits itself to 
you. Both front and rear seats are adjust- 
able forward and backward to accommodate 
short people and tall people—no stretch- 
ing for pedals—no leg cramping! 

Both front and rear seats and upholstery 
are entirely removable. Take out the rear 
seat and upholstery and you have 50 cubic 
feet of clear space for farm tools, truck, 
groceries, milk cans, luggage, camping 
duffle — anything! 

For camping, front and rear seats and up- 
holstery make up into a wide restful bed 
the full length of the body! 


Doors both front and rear—like the famous 
Willys- Knight Coupe-Sedan! Real ease, 
without seat tilting or climbing, when 
getting in or leaving the car—for loading 
and unloading bags, boxes, tools and cans, 


A handsome family car with body of steel, 
and washable blue Spanish long grain up- 
holstery. A sturdy work car of unmatched 
utility,cradled on Triplex springs(Patented). 


An all-year car. And above all, Overland 
quality and reliability, with astonishing 
economy! 


See the new Overland Champion quickly! 


Touring $495, Roadster $495, Red Bird 
$695, Coupe $750, Sedan $795; f. o. b. 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change 
prices and without notice. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Lid., Toronto, Ont. 
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A GARDEN IN ONE YEAR 

The pleasure derived from a well appointed garden 
is worth the efforts of several seasons—but the effect 
to be obtained in a few months is more than satis- 
fying in contrast to'a weed patch—the original ap- 
pearance of the city lot now our flower garden, 
60x135 feet. This is the way it came about: 

Last year the ground looked very unpromising, 
covered by a rank growth of weeds, and never having 
been cultivated, was so uneven it was impossible to 
mow. The lot adjoining ours we bought last fall, 
succeeded in getting it plowed in January, harrow 
in March, and by the last of April the pergola was 
built in the middle and about two-thirds back, with 
a lattice fence across, dividing the garden into front 
and back, making the back garden more useful and 





Birdseye view of this fine backyard garden 


comfortable thru privacy. The painting went on for 
a seemingly interminable length of time, but at last 
all stood in ghostly whiteness, for not a sprig of green 
showed on the 50x135 feet. 

Ten feet along the driveway beside the house was 
in sod and a perennial bed had been started the year 
before which now afforded a few clumps of hardy 
phlox for the front of the fence across the lot in front 
of the pergola. A clump of shrubs had been set out 
in the fall; otherwise the ground was bare. 

Cinder walks were laid out, the sides forming the 
beds. The open centers were sown with grass and 
clover and the walks were later covered with gravel 
after the foundation of ashes became firm. 

Annuals mostly have been used this year for im- 
mediate effect, while the perennials slowly come from 
geed. By starting seeds in February indoors, we 





The flower garden is in front of the fence 
and pergola; the vegetable garden tothe rear 


succeeded this spring in producing about one hundred 
Bella Donna Delphiniums which have n blooming 
since the middle of June. Also a bed of Gaillardia, 
now in bloom, and Calliopsis which seems to prefer 
blooming late or perhaps not until next year. One 
hundred and twenty Verbena plants started indoors 
make one lovely of pink edged with white 
Alyssum. 
he clump of shrubs at the side and near a large 
walnut tree are half surrounded in a curved bed, first 
by tall French Marigolds—orange balls—then a belt 
three feet wide of large orange and red Zinnias edged 
with Nasturtiums, making a very satisfactory bed. 
Giant Salmon and white Zinnias form the two beds 
in front of the fence dividing the lot across, with hardy 





One of the entrances from the flower garden 
to the vegetable plot 





Celosia, Snap Dragon, Larkspur, Grand Petunias, 
Salvia, Corn Flower, Portulaca, Daisies, Poppies, 
ten weeks stocks all have done or will do their part 
to make a beauteous whole—these mostly in the back. 

Hardy Hibiscus and Cannas screen in the pergola 
and Kochia used in clumps or specimen plants I find 
very decorative. The rose furnish cut flowers, 
as well as Daisies, Delphinium, Gladioli and Dahlias. 
Phlox all colors at the back, pink and white Cannas at 
the ends near the paths. Pink and white low growing 
annual Phlox border these beds with dwarf Iris next 
to the vel walks. 

The fifteen climbing roses planted this spring need 
time to cover fence and pergola, but the Trumpet 
vines and Wisteria have reached the top, tho this 
year’s shade will be furnished by the Moon Vines and 
Caprese twines its slender tendrils over lattice and 
arch. 

The pictures were taken July first. Perennials in 
seed beds are coming on to take their deserved places 
in next season’s plans. 

Evergreens and shrubs making little show now, 
form clumps that will be imposing in time. 

The quick growing annuals make a showy garden 
possible in one year while the perennials are getting 
a start and making good clumps for the next year’s 
bloom, when the garden will be equally as pretty 
with much less work. 

Geraniums and Coleus make beautiful formal beds 
and almost never disappoint. ‘The cuts show what 
can be done in one season—the Iris and Peonies added 
this fall will help, and next year we expect a better 
garden—this year’s mistakes corrected.— Mrs. G. C. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


RAISED GREAT LETTUCE 

Altho your magazine is practically a northern one, 
yet I lana useful hints suitable for our southern 
use, and so consider it one of the very best that 
reaches my desk. I like its plain, practical ideas, the 
“*thominess” of its utterances, and the pictures it 
contains, besides its beautiful make-up and its honest, 
wholesome advertisements. It is just the magazine 
I have wanted and you may count on me the rest 
of my days as a subscriber and subscription getter. 
One article on raising head lettuce in last October, 
a thing I have tried to do year after year without 
success, is worth the price of the magazine. I raised 
the finest, biggest heads, supplying until the drought 
set in, our large hotel table with the most luscious 
and delightfully crisp lettuce we ever served. And 
so on, ad infinitum. fl eat hope that you will get in 
more ideas suitable for oursouthern climate, meeting 
some of our problems, at least, especially of extreme 
heat, cold and wet which we encounter here. For 
instance, how to raise peonies, the above climatic 
conditions being against the successful propagation. 
—Matt Bindley, Tioga, Texas. 


JAPANESE HONE YSUCKLE 

Seventeen years ago the 7th of June, I had a 
birthday. One of the many gifts that came to me, 
was a lovely boquet, given to me by a neighbor. 
In it was a spray of the Japanese Honeysuckle, not 
over six inches long. 

I had always admired the dainty beauty, and fra- 
grance of both flowers and foliage, and placed the 
slip in a glass of water, until after it rooted, then 
planted it in a small vase and kept it in the cellar 
all winter. 

In the spring I transplanted it to a sunn 
near the wire fence in front of our lawn that 
on a much traveled pike. ‘ 

All these years it has been growing and spreading 
in every direction. By constant attention, it is com- 
pelled to confine its energies to the fence, which it 
covers to the extent of over fifty feet in length. 

It has worked its way across the lawn to a wide 
spreading black apple tree, which it has almost com- 
pletely covered. 

All is a mass of beauty and admired by all passers- 
by. The Crimson Rambler and other beautiful 
climbers are mingled among it, each vying with the 
other, in beauty and fragrance. 

By some means, some have been started on a hill- 
side near a spring, where it luxuriates to its heart’s 
content. 

Still another clump is covering several feet on a 
wire fence, across an acre of truck patch. 

All of this from one six-inch slip, in spite of much 
trimming. 

I think for hillsides that are badly washed, nothin 
can surpass it in efficiency and beauty. Combined 
with the Hiawatha climber that naturally loves to 
roam over the ground, the effect would be magnifi- 
cent.—Mrs. O. M. Gordon, Georgetown, Ohio. 


THE FRIENDLY GARDEN 

I want to tell the story of our garden, tho it is a 
homely subject it has all seemed rather a fairy tale 
to me, when I remember this plot of land several 
years ago. We haven't a very large piece of ground. 
On one side of the house it is 150 feet long, but only 
25 feet wide, still the crop it has yielded can only be 
appreciated by seeing the cans of vegetables waiting 
to be taken to the cellar. 

Peas and beans were first on the list, June peas, 
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large and sweet—how we did enjoy them; butter 
beans also, now a goodly row canned for later. Our 
strip of corn, four feet wide and the length of the lot, 
certainly did not disappoint us. Then 15 quarts of 
corn were canned. 

Four feet of beets on a strip 100 feet long, were 
more than a bountiful yield. Not being very fond 
of onions, just a few were planted for seasoning. 
But we must not forget the cucumbers of which we 
gathered a goodly crop every day for pickles. 

here was only room for 25 tomato plants, but 
they are hanging full, some ripe and others still 
green of which one can make preserves. I must not 
forget the potatoes for we cannot slight them, after 
the way they rolled out of the ground clean and dry. 
We were saying only yesterday, that if we had on 
potatoes to show for our work, it would have paid. 

As we live near the main street, it seemed better 
to screen the garden a little, no one need be ashamed 
of it, but just for more privacy when working there; 
so cosmos, hollyhocks, and other varieties of old- 
fashioned flowers, are all around the lot. 

Then the fruit trees such as we have here, have 
been lavish in their gifte. On tLe opposite side of our 
house is the orchard, if it can be called such. One 
might laugh at this, as it is a plot of ground 25 feet 
square. 











A formal backyard garden. One of our 
subscribers, Mr. John C. Spalringer of La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, has created this delight- 
ful little formal garden in his backyard. 
This goes to prove that a large estate 1s not 
essential where formal gardens are desired 


Only six years ago we planted six apple trees, six 
plum, and as many cherries, also a few crab apples; 
this patch is fenced in to save it from marauders. 

These trees have been watched jealously I think, 
and I wish you could see them this year, simply 
loaded with fruit; the branches hanging heavily to 
the ground awaiting the picking. 

As sort of a wind break burning bush was planted 
all around the little plot, and today the blazing spires 
mingled with the colors of the ripening fruit, and a 
riot of morning glories climbing gaily over the fence, 
makes — to gladden the eyes. 

I stand at my door in the early morning when a 
mist is over it all and say to myself, “Here is riches 
for a family, food for sustenance and for thought, 
just a cooy whey good old Mother Earth, coaxed into 
doing her t, and = is gathered into the store- 
house.”—Anna_M. Movius, Lidgerwood, N. D. 





A NOVEL TRELLIS 

Attached are the photographs of the trellis which 
extends across the back of my lot, between the garage 
and the fence. 

The supports are three clothes poles, on which are 
nailed the ladders, made of lattice strips. The long 
strips are five inches apart, and the cross pieces or 
rungs are the same distance apart. 

Rambler roses are planted at the base of each pole, 
and will soon cover the whole frame work.— Martin 
F. Ficke, Jr., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
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Making a House a Home 


Continued from page 23 
last another season or will it pay to put 
on a new one? Here’s a good story I 
heard today. Mundane things, you 
say? Yes, but many a picture has won 
fame because it was placed in a beautiful 
frame. 

I mentioned before that the railroad 
property adjoins our lot and the trains 
pulling out of town or just coming in are 
going slow enough that passengers can 
see the buildings and what is around 
them. Will they see a heap of ashes here, 
a pile of tin cans there or a forest of weeds? 
And why is it that folks who ride the 
trains are treated to the scenery of private 
and municipal dumping grounds? Two 
very opposite views greet the eye of the 


train traveler. Here he sees a signboard | « 


erected because the advertiser knows the 
value of telling the world about his wares. 
Next to it, perhaps, some householder 
has exhibited monstrosities, tin cans and 
ashes. We have a street in front of the 
house, a railroad behind it. And ten 
ople see the back of the premises where 
ut one sees the front so we have tried 
to make the backyard presentable as well 
as the front. But mark this, the choicest 
shrubs and flowers are where we ourselves 
can enjoy them. 

Our shrubs are now only two years 
old and their aggregate cost was only a 
few cents more than fifty dollars. Our 
friends gave us some of them, of other 
kinds we bought a specimen or two and 
propagated others, but most of them 
were bought from the nursery. One will 
surprise himself when he finds what a 
little money and care will do but it is 
essential that we have a pretty definite 
plan to start with and then we will know 
where to set the shrubsas they are added. 

I have spent about three dollars for 
fertilizer and I can get more satisfaction 
out of money so spent than in any other 
way. A small handful of sodium nitrate 
about each shrub in the spring will make 
it grow much better and bloom more pro- 
fusely. Fifty cents worth of nitrate will 
set off your plantings as nothing else can 
do and it will give you the effects of 
shrubbery in about half the time they 
can be obtained without fertilizer. I use 
about twice as mvch nitrate as acid 
phosphate; the nitrate grows the twigs 
but the phosphate hardens and toughens 
them so they will stand the winter. 

Having a beautiful home grounds adds 
greatly to the value of the property, to 
the beauty of the street and to the im- 
pression outsiders get of the home, but 
most of all, shrubbery and flowers add 
to the happiness of the family. 


“Flowers are Love’s truest language; they 
betray, 

Like the divining rods of Magi old, 

Where precious wealth lies buried, not 
of gold, 

But Love—strong love, that never can 
decay!” 


BETTER THAN I EXPECTED 


I have just read my copy of Fruit, Garden and Home 
anil can't resist writing to tell you how splendid 
your book is. When you wrote that your book was 
worth a dollar a year but that we might have it for 
thirty-five cents I confess I did not believe it but I 
have changed my mind. It is one of the best all 
round magazines I have ever read. Do you like to 
have personal letters? 

_ Another young woman and myself keep house 

in a tiny cottage. We have about an acre of land 

and we hope to have a nice garden this year. We 

have twenty-one hens and they are laying fine now. 

Our place needs a lot of beautifying but I am sure your 

gener will help us on that score.—Sara A. Hyde, 
ethuen, Mass. 
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Utility Coupé NOW $640 f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Shop With a Chevrolet 


Chevrolet Utility Coupe is proving a wonderful help to 
many housekeepers, more than paying its low cost of 
upkeep through economies of time, and money saved in 
cash-and-carry shopping. 


Shopping that once employed a tiresome half day, can 
be accomplished with ease and pleasure in an hour with 
the Utility Coupe. The big rear compartment holds 
all the bundles and packages that would make up a 
week’s supply. 

Our Free Shopping List Pad can be had from the near- 
est Chevrolet .dealer. Hang it in the kitchen. Check 
articles to be bought. Tear off top sheet when you go 
shopping. When one pad has been used up, any dealer 
will be glad to give you another. 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupe is also a great favorite 
with women for social and general purposes. Every 
family needs a closed car of this type and quality. 


Prices Effective September 1, 1923, f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - = $490 Commercial Models 

Superior Touring - ¢ 495 Superior Commercial Chassis $395 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 Superior Light Delivery - 495 
Superior Sedan - - - 795 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Five United States ens plants, seven assembly 
plants and and two Canadian fi nts give us the largest 
production capacity in the world for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 


Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Old home in La Grange, 
Iil., built over 30 years ago, 


Fretted 
[ ? 
inch oak floori 


ing. 






Modernize your 
home with ¥% inch 


OAK FLOORING 


laid right over the old 


softwood floors 


The thing that makes an old home 
look ‘‘down in the heel’’ more than 
anything else is the old softwood floor. 
It shows the wear of long continued 
use, and doesn’t look modern. Noth- 
ing will make your cherished home 
more convincingly new than bright 
beautiful floors of oak, 


Last indefinitely 


Why cover your floors with any arti- 
ficial composition material, expensive 
because temporary, when you can have 
Nature’s permanent floors of oak, 
whose beauty of grain and figure can- 
not be reproduced. You will be surprised 
how reasonably you can lay ¥% inch oak 
over the present floors—less than the 
old floors, plus carpet. 

Easily laid 
The work may be done one room at 


a time if desired, disturbing no wood- 
work except moulding at baseboard. 


Better health for all the family 


Oak floors are sanitary. Children 
breathe clean air while playing on an 
oak floor, as there are no cracks to col- 
lect dirt and disease germs, while end- 
less sweeping is no longer necessary 
to keep the floors clean. 

A booklet on the advantages of oak floors, 


with colored plates of the new modern fin- 
ishes, will be sent on request. Write today, 


Oak FLoorinc BurEAU 
1066 Ashland Block, Chicago 
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America Is 
STILL SHORT 
Over A MIL- 
LION HOMES 


Nature’s Girt OF 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 
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He Originated a Great Berry 


SADA V. BLAIR 
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How Mr. Reasoner Discovered the Senator 


OT long ago, 
a news item 
recorded the 


‘fact that when last 


season’s strawber- 
ry crop was mar- 
keted the esti- 
mated gross re- 
ceipts from the 
Senator Dunlap 
alone totalled 
$2,500,000. 
Reading this, my 
thoughts flashed 
back to the days 
when I had been 
privileged to watch 
the evolution of 
this particular 
strawberry; when 
I had tasted and 
tested along with 
the best of them— 
the merits of Num- 
ber One in the 
little garden back 
of the Reasoner 
home; when we 
had sat in the 
shade of the per- 


Dunlap Strawberry 





ie 
<a 





Mr. Reasoner’s Senator Dunlap Straw- 
berry produces millions of dollars of wealth 
each year 





pirations—any- 
thing that would 
explain his un- 
selfish exploits, 
or let me into the 
secret as to what 
constituted reward 
to a man of his 
type. 
Strangely 
enough, the first 
story he _ told 
seemed strikingly 
characteristic of 
himself altho it 
went back to the 
early Huguenots. 
One Nicholas 
Reasoner, an an- 
cestor of his, flee- 
ing from France 
neg himself 
tless on board a 
friendly ship. Be- 
ing taunted about 
his bare head, he 
drily retorted: 
“Better a head 
without a hat, 
than a hat with- 








simmon trees and 

told the world that 

here was the perfect fruit. How short a 
time it seemed since one tiny garden spot 
in Urbana, Illinois, held all the plants 
of this variety in existence. I wondered 
if Dr. Burrill, or Senator Dunlap, or 
Professor Blair, or even Mr. Reasoner 
himself foresaw what a golden harvest 
this modest little garden was to bequeath 
to fruit growers then unborn. The horti- 
cultural world was richer by $2,500,000 
because of the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Reasoner, but what were his own returns? 

With the item in my notebook, I 
hurried down Lincoln Avenue to the little 
Reasoner home, filled with a desire to 
hear from Mr. Reasoner’s own lips not 
only the confirmation or denial of this 
seemingly incredible statement, but also 
what remuneration financial, or otherwise, 
had reimbursed him for the years of 
unremitting toil and self-sacrifice. 

I found him sitting with Mrs. Reasoner 
beside the evening lamp, and it must 
have seemed strange to them that for 
once I showed no interest in his latest 
rare books. (It should be noted in passing 
that Mr. Reasoner is as well known among 
book collectors as he is among fruit- 
growers; the loss by fire of the greater 
number of his most interesting volumes 
was a tragedy commented upon by li- 
brary journals all over the world.) 

But this particular evening it was not 
the caiitad but the unwritten story 
which intrigued me. Here was a man who 
could be truthfully said to have made 
millions. It is not uncommon to read of 
successful men who have made their 
fortune from the ground up, but here was 
one with no thought of personal gain, 
had expended his energies in making pos- 
sible the wealth of others. I wanted to 
know his story from the beginning—his 
ancestry—his childhood—his later as- 


out a head!”’ That 

same insistence on 
fundamentals and indifference to non- 
essentials has come down thru the gener- 
ations to our own Mr. Reasoner. 

He took me back to Adams county, 
Ohio, where he was: born in the oldest 
settlement in the state, barring the French 
town, Marietta. His grandfather was a 
member of the Ohio legislature, and his 
parents were educated according to the 
standards of their community. He could 
not remember when he first became in- 
terested in books, but he recalled one 
particularly red-letter day when as a boy 
of eight or ten he wanted a pair of red- 
topped boots. His “‘ather gave him the 
money for these and he went off to make 
the all-important purchase. On his way 
he met a young man who was selling a 
natural history. There was so much that 
he had wanted to know about nature, 
that he forgot all about the boots and 
went happily home with the new book 
under his arm—living with it, sleeping 
with it, loaning it, until it was entirely 
worn out. This generosity and joy in 
sharing his possessions is still his in a 
marked degree, none of his treasures 
being too precious to be denied his bor- 
rowing friends. It is not unlikely that 
we find in this very fact, the keynote of 
his later years—the impulse which 
prompted him to give to his fellows the 
best that was in him. 

He left Adams county as a boy of 
nineteen and went to Kentucky to try 
himself out as a plasterer. Dissatisfied 
and uncertain what to make of himself, 
he wandered to Indiana meanwhile con- 
sidering both medicine and law. Just 
how he happened to try preaching, he 
failed to explain beyond the fact that the 
church seemed to offer him a wider field 
than any other profession. He was little 
more than a boy when he began preach- 
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ing in his own community and in 1862, he 
was called to Kentucky to run a Union 
church in a Confederate community—a 
ticklish job—he called it, and he was un- 
doubtedly right. Securing his promise to 
tell me some of these experiences at a 
later date, I reluctantly drew him away 
from his reminiscences by asking him 
how he happened to interest himself in 
strawberry-breeding. 

“Tt was at Cerro Gordo, Illinois, about 
thirty-eight years ago,” he mused. “I had 
thought that I would sometime drop out 
of the ministry, and when I did I wanted 
to have something to do.”’ While I was 
trying to picture Mr. Reasoner idle, he 
went on to explain. “I had picked up a 
little knowledge of plant breeding and 
I knew there were no pedigreed apples 
or strawberries—just chance seedlings. 
I felt as if I could make almost anything 
by hybridizing—putting together two 
dissimilar characters. My interest in it 
grew with the years, and was not a serious 
business undertaking at the outset.” 

With true feminine persistence and a 
noticeable ignorance of horticultural 
methods, I said: “‘But how did you know 
what you were working for, or how to 
go about it?” 

Only one who knows Mr. Reasoner will 
be able to visualize the quizzically 
meditative look he gave me. 

“Well,” he smiled, “the Crescent, 
which was the leading berry at that time, 
was too soft, and couldn’t stand long 
shipment. That is to say—it was too 
tender to go to market, but it was very 
prolific. What I needed to do then was 
to find a berry that would stand up. 
Some plants with poor foliage rusted; 
others with coarse, short roots couldn’t 
stand drouth. The ideal strawberry plant, 
then, must be one with long fine roots for 
drouth-resistance and healthy, disease- 
resisting foliage. The ideal fruit must be 
solid, not too tender, large calyx, good 
appearance, good color, good flavor, and 
one that would bear handling without 
bleeding. So I selected the Crescent and 
Cumberland for my experimentation.” 

I held my peace while my host groped 
in the days of the early eighties for such 
facts as he felt would most clearly tell 
the story of his work with this problem. 

“How did you start your experiments?” 
I finally asked. 

“Just by planting a few seeds in a box, 
and then lifting the plants to pots and 
thence to the open,” he answered in an 
offhand manner—which to me seemed 
very inadequate when I recalled the 
$2,500,000. One would have thought 
that creating Dunlap berries was an every 
day occurence. 

“When set in the open,” he went on, 
“they were numbered and, strangely 
enough, Number One proved to be the 
most promising, I let them fruit for five 
or six years and during this time Number 
One steadily held its own altho there were 
several others almost as good. Some, of 
course, were failures, and these as well 
as the near-failures were discarded as 
soon as passed upon.” 

“When did you consider that you had 
reached your goal?” I ventured. 

“Well, I tried to make a berry that 
would rank among berries as Dr. T. J. 
Burrill did among men. When I found 
that I had such a berry I was ready to 
give it to the world.” 

No other answer could have at one and 
the same time more nearly evaluated 
the berry and Dr. Burrill. 

Continued on page 39 
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Your floors stay beautiful 


“Breemns * 


“You put 
the wax 
in here”’ 














Can of Wax 
FREE 


You will be given a can 
of wax free when you 
buy your Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, order 
direct on the coupon 
below. 


once they are gone over 
with Old English Wax 


NCE finished with Old English Wax, your floors will 

maintain a lustrous, rich-looking appearance always. 

The only future care necessary is an occasional touching up 

of the spots most used—doorways, in front of the piano, etc. 

The cost of Old English waxed floors is about a third 

that of finishing floors in any other way. And such floors 
will not show heel-marks or scratches. 


The easiest way to wax floors 

Waxing floors by hand with a cloth has always been a 
good way, but nowadays thousands use the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. This device differs entirely from any 
weighted floor brush because it both waxes and polishes the 
floor. The only device of its kind. Lasts a lifetime. 
Buy your Old English Waxer-Polisher now and get a can 
of wax free. If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct 
on the coupon below. 


Beautiful illustrated book, FREE 


Thirty-two pages of valuable information and advice on 
the finish and care of floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum, 
and automobiles. Coupon brings your copy free. 


You can buy Old English products at paint, hard- 
ware, drug, lids furnishing, and department stores. 


THE A. & BOYLE COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0, 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Tue A. S. Bortz Company, 2301 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘a Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher | 
— ~~ charges paid, an Old 
- english Waxer-Polisher with a can 
ful Floors, Woodwork, and Furni- of Wax Free at the special t.me- 


‘= Check here for 
free book only 


Send me your free book, “ Beauti- 


ture—Their Finish and Care.” limited price of $5.00. 




















hells How to Have 
Real Heating Comfort 


For 38 years the Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator has proved its 
value by providing greater 
comfort, convenience and 
economy in home heating. 


7 Half a million are in use 
throughout the world serving 
dependably year after year. 
A luxury that is a necessity; 
and its comfort and conveni- 
ence cost you less than nothing 
because it lasts oe and re- 
pays its purchase price man 
times. Saves 4 to } on fue 
Maintains a uniform temper- 
ature at all times. Operates 
automatically, saves work 
and worry. Get the whole 
story from free booklet,“*The 
Convenience of Comfort’’, 
Write for it today. 


Minneapolis Heat 
2796 Fourth Ave. ae 
principal cities. 


TheAAINNEAPOL/S 
HEAT REGULATOR 
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You Choose 
the Colors ~ 
Well Make the RUG 
-reversible ~ eSs ~ 


Any rug should combine quality and beauty, but no matter 
how costly it may be, if the sizedoes not harmonize with its 
surroundings, or if the colors do not blend with the furnish- 
ings, the rug is not in keeping and should not be used. 

In thousands of the most exclusive homes the problem of the 
fug’s place in the room “‘picture”’ has been solved by 


Thread and Thrum Rugs 
Now within the reach of American home. They are woven 
jess— camel’ hair i] to design 
| somal ore, Sw is feet wide and any wate. 
woolly stip end 
any time. fang 
rings. 


ae acer 
pes ple, for each room. Cost is 
t advance over ordinary 





h 
“*The Harmony 

name of your 
rug terior . and 
pd. tell you Bow fo ve a omare 
of charge 


THE THREAD AND 
THRUM WORKSHOP 


Associated with Nye & Wait 
Kilmarnock Corporation 


2-22 N. Div. St., Auburn, N. Y. 





New Way 


Amazing invention does away with 
coal or wood, The INSTANT-GAS 


and baking. Start instantly with 

NoWeod no Ceel turn of the valve, turn high or low 

€0 suit and stop with a touch of the finger. Installed in five 

minutes; no damage to stove. ld on money guar- 
antee. 30 Day Free Trialin Your Home 

Write today for 30-day free trial offer and Free Book, 


“Scientific Oil Burning,” sent postpaid, Low introductory 

price offer if you act quickly. 

INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. [Write forexclusivea 
Dept.393 119 South Ith St., [territory y and i free 


St. Louis, Mo. 
















Our columns carry advertisements for nearly 
ev kind of equipment necessary for success- 
del hese making. The firms advertising in 
this magazine are reliable, we carry trustworthy 
advertisements only. guarantee assures 
you of a square deal. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 
Continued from page 15 


is that exponent. We have no record 
of a single stain, blemish or spot on his 
name or character. There is no record of 
misused power, or disregard for the rights 
or feelings of others; indeed, history has 
often tried to make out a record of mis- 
take in his military career, but this, too, 
has failed in the light of other considera- 
tions. 


EE’S military career is, I suppose, 

familiar to all. Certainly, the history 
of the civil war in its major operations as 
it concerns the South, is largely the 
history of his influence as a military 
genius. He was the only Southern leader 
to prove again and again that he was not 
only the equal, but often the superior 
of the officers sent against him. Bragg, 
Johnston, Hood, Beauregard and the 
others sent to hold the West fell before 
their antagonists and were constantly 
pressed back. Lee not only swept down 
for nearly four years every general sent 
to oppose him, but he actually cut three 
generals to pieces in three single battles. 
McClellan, Hooker, Burnsides and Meade 
were all discarded because they did not 
prove to be his match. It took Grant, 
and his “hammering policy” to lay him 
low. And Grant operated at a tremendous 
advantage because of two facts: (1) he 
had the experience of the failures of those 
before him to guide him, and (2) he had 
complete command over the whole arm 
and could move it in unison. It too 
1864 and Sherman to make Petersburg 
and Appomattox possible. 

Which detracts not one whit from the 
lustre of Grant’s name, but emphasizes, 
I trust, the fact that General Lee was no 
military accident. His service in the 
army, even as a young man was sufficiently 
brilliant to cause General Scott to make 
a special request that Lee be sent from 
his frontier post to join him in Mexico 
as his chief of staff. There Lee distin- 
guished himself as an engineer and planted 
the batteries which caused the capture 
of Mexico City. But his service in keep- 
ing peace between the testy and vain- 
glorious Scott and his subordinates was 
none the less valuable in that campaign. 

When the dark clouds of war hovered 
over the land in that memorable spring 
of 1861, General Scott was still in com- 
mand of the army. He was too old to 
actively take the field and a canvass was 
made for someone to fill his shoes. Most 
of the brilliant officers were flocking to 
the standards of the South. It is said 
that General Scott offered to recommend 
Lee for the place if he would stay with 
the colors. It is known that much of 
Lee’s agony of soul that night in the big 
room at Arlington was due to this offer. 

Lee was no politician. All his training 
and his traditions had been with the 
South. Virginia was to him his mother 
government. His people were Virginians, 
his soul and fibre and being Virginian. 
On the other hand, he had sworn allegiance 
to the flag; he had been offered the su- 
preme command of the army—certainly 
a temptation to any soldier—and he had 
the material welfare of his family to con- 
sider. Arlington belonged to his wife 
and was to pass to his son. Arlington 
was just across the river from the capital 
city of the North. If he joined the South, 
he knew as a soldier that Arlington would 
be confiscated and every dollar of ma- 
terial wealth, the childhood home of her 
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whom he loved more than life itself, 
would be sacrificed. 

Yet he decided on the basis of principle, 
the right as he conceived it to be. He 
turned his back on the greatest tempta- 
tion that can come to men, and pledged 
his all for a naked principle. I have often 
wondered in the months since I stood in 
that room at Arlington, how many of us 
would have the moral courage to do a 
thing like that today? How easy it would 
have been to say: “Oh, well... .!” 

General Grant pays a great tribute 
to this imate sense of fairness and 
sincerity of purpose in General Lee. 
In his Memoirs, he says: “We had there 
between the lines, sitting on horseback, 
a very pleasant conversation of over half 
an hour, in the course of which Lee said 
to me that the South was a big country 
and that we might have to march over 
it three or four times before the war 
entirely ended, but that we would now 
be able to do it as they could no longer 
resist us. He expressed it as his earnest 
hope, however, that we would not be 
called upon to cause more loss and sacri- 
fice of life; but he could not foretell the 
result. I then suggested to General Lee 
that there was not a man in the Con- 
federacy whose influence with the sol- 
diery and the whole people was as great 
as his, and that if he would now advise 
the surrender of all the armies I had no 
doubt his advice would be followed with 
alacrity. But Lee said, that he could not 
do that without consulting the President 
first. I knew there was no use to urge him 
to do anything against his ideas of what 
was right.” 

How well Lee fought the good fight 
in defense of what he considered right is 
too well known to be here repeated. His 
special value as a defensive fighter was 
in his amazing aggressiveness, a quality 
which only Stonewall Jackson equalled 
him in. As a tactician and a strategist, 
he was the peer of every soldier on either 
side, except Grant. 

His example following the war, did 

much in hastening the day of good feel- 
ing and peace. He persistently refused 
political office in the five years intervening 
before his death, retiring to Washington 
College where he served as president. 
His health failed rapidly, however, and he 
died in 1870, at the age of sixty-three. 
His last words were of the war, and the 
dilatoriness of his subordinates, against 
which he constantly contended when in 
the field. What must his secret agony of 
soul have been, for with his last breath, 
he murmured: “Tell Hill he must come 
up!’ 
. "To look on his picture following 
Appomattox, and one taken shortly before 
his death, is to realize more graphically 
than words can convey the great secret 
sorrow which must have been his. 

Altho all of my relatives of military 
age bore arms on the side of Grant and 
Sherman, some of them officers of the 
line, I find much to admire and honor 
in Robert E. Lee. He was a foeman 
worthy any adversary; I rejoice in the 
fact that today he is as much mine to 
honor as Grant and Sherman and the 
others are. He made an error in politics, 
but if our youth only approximate 
adherence to principle, his kindliness and 
humility of personal character, his in- 
tegrity as a man, this nation shall, in- 
deed, endure. As for his mistake.... 
well, the man who really needs watching 
is the one who never makes a mistake! 
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Wall Paper for Cheerfulness 


Continued from page 7 


The living room is perhaps the most 
difficult to choose suitable paper for, be- 
cause it is so heterogeneous in character. 
It usually combines the three functions 
of the drawing room, sitting room and 
library and contains a widely assorted 
combination of furnishings. There are 
a few wedding presents, some pieces 
donated by relatives and all kinds of 
ends of ornaments and books. Two- 
toned damask has, therefore, been found 
successful in many living rooms. This 
has quiet necessary for the background 
as well as the touch of dignity that is 
desirable. Especially attractive are grass 
cloths or grass cloth finished papers. 
For a little more vitality and interest 
there are these same cloths in damask pat- 
terns with the pattern lightly outlined in 
metal, silver or gold. The self-color 
stripe, with the stripe indicated only by 
a different texture can also be used to 
advantage. If the room is very informal, 
as is, for instance, the living room of a 
country cottage or a New England farm- 
house, the stripe might be one of those 
that are lightly dotted in a contrasting 
color, faintly reminiscent of cotton 
prints. 

For a rich background that will not 
be too decided, there are the tapestry 
papers. These range all the way from 
the vague verdure effects, that are hardly 
more than massed lights and shadows in 
two or three tones of the color to the 
rather clearly drawn landscapes, and they 
come not only in the conventional greens 
and blues but in soft grays and browns 
as well. Especially interesting is a re- 
cently issued English paper of which the 
design is adapted from a French Gothic 
tapestry with medieval gentlemen pur- 
suing quaint beasts thru a thick and 


flowery wood indicated in flatly drawn | 


superimposed shrubs and flowers. 

Where there is opportunity for more 
decided patterns the closely drawn, con- 
tinuous designs such as those which 
William Morris made so beautifully are 
very good. Ideal examples are his Pim- 
pernel and Honeysuckle. And finally 
for the living room that is quite English 
and rather more like a morning room 
in character there are the chintz papers. 
But these forbid much ornament in the 
room. 

For bedrooms in country houses there 
are cretonne or chintz patterns having 
bright colors on a white or light colored 
ground. Small sprays of flowers pow- 
dered in a plain ground, narrow floral of 
fabric effect stripes, or in all-over leafy 
scrollage, sometimes introducing birds 
among the foliage and flowers are all ap- 
propriate designs. 

Perhaps, after all, the greatest fun in 
decorating can be had with the kitchen. 
That is the one room in the house that 
should not be taken too seriously. Here 
one can try out all those papers that are 
too strange, or too vivid and bizarre to 
be attempted elsewhere. There are de- 
lightful garden effects with fruit trees 
showing bright, ripe fruit and informal 
landscapes, landscapes that give a widen- 
ing effect. The kitchen because it is 
devoted to dull labor need never be dull. 
Out-of-door effects are especially satis- 
fyingand furtherhelptorelieve the long, 
weary hours that often must be spent in 
the kitchen. 

Wall paper makes cheerful, livable 
homes more possible than ever before. 
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The gas that 





29 


wouldn’t work—does! 


In 1894 a new gas was dis- 
covered in the air we breathe. 
It seemed so useless that it 
was named “Argon’”—from 


mean 





While the cost of al- 
most everything else 
you use has steadily 
mounted in the past 
decade, the cost of 
good light, due to im- 
provements made by 
General Electric Com- 
pany engineers in the 
incandescent lamp, 
has as steadily de- 
clined. 


two Greek words which 
“it won’t work.” 


But this Argon gas is now 
pumped into modern electric 
lamp bulbs and does work. It 
helps your lamp to give you, 
for the same money, fifty times 
more light than your grand- 
mother’s candles gave her. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Magneto Equipped) 
This WITTE 
Throttling Governor ENGINE 
Is sold DIRECT from FACTORY 
to YOU on 90 Days FREE Trial 
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HUMU 


Send for thirty-two pageillustrated book on humus 
and its relation to plant growth. It contains some 
valuable iadorsention on plant life and the care of 
plants about the lawn, garden, and home. Sent free. 
No obligation. 


Sodus Humus Distributing Company 
P. O. Box A, Benton Harbor, Michigan 





Do You Know 
What It Will Do 
for Your Garden? 
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How to Transplant Large Trees 


HE most at- 
tractive and 
desirable va- 
rieties of trees 
are usually slow 
growing. It takes ten to fifteen years for 
a small hard wood tree to attain a size 
which will add much to the natural setting 
of a new home. This long wait is unneces- 
sary because many of the best varieties 
of trees can be transplanted after they 
are eight or ten inches in diameter. 
Among the easiest to handle in this man- 
ner are the American elm, hard maple, 
hackberry, sycamore and white ash. 
The oaks, tulip poplar, linden and sweet 
gum are somewhat harder to transplant 
successfully and smaller trees four to six 
inches in diameter should be used. 
Specimen trees can usually be selected 
which stand in the open and have had 
a chance to develop a beautiful bushy 
top, typical of the variety. Such trees 
usually have a more condensed root sys- 
tem which is a big advantage in trans- 
planting in comparison with trees growing 
in the woods where their roots must range 
over a more extended territory for food. 
The first step in transplanting a large 
tree is to cut a trench around and under 
it six to ten feet in diameter, depending 
upon the size of the tree. This trench 
should be deep enough to cut all roots 
except the ones immediately under the 
tree. Usually only the top portion of the 
remaining ball of earth is frozen and no 
work can be done till this freezes solid 
enough to allow handling without serious 
crumbling. The next step is to cut in 
under the tree and pull the top over to 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
Fill in dirt under the raised half of the 
ball of earth and roots. Next pull it over 
in the opposite direction, filling in under 
that side and continue tipping the tree 
back and forth and filling in until the 
entire ball of earth has been brought flush 
with the surface of the ground. An old 
canvas can then be tied firmly around 
the ball of earth. Approximately one- 
fifth of the branches should then be 
thinned out, being careful to retain the 
natural shape of the tree. The remainin 
branches are then brought together an 
tied to prevent as much breaking as pos- 
sible in transit. 





Success Is Assured Where 
Proper Methods Are Used 


In most cases 
where the haul 
is not too long 
the tree is rolled 
onto a long stone 
boat or sled. A heavy wagon with an 
extension reach is best used for long 
hauls. 

If the soil is poor in the new location 
a hole should be made a foot deeper and 
several feet wider than the ball of earth 
about the roots of the tree. Several loads 
of good rich dirt are then used under and 
around the tree roots. Of course the root 
system of the tree has been greatly re- 
duced and for the first summer especially, 
it must have some extra food and water. 
As soon as the transplanting operation is 
completed spread a load of manure 
around the tree. In the early spring spade 
this manure into the ground and spread 
another load about the tree for a summer 
mulch. 

About the time growth starts in the 
spring scatter two to three pounds of 
nitrate of soda (or sulphate of soda) about 
the tree in a circle ten feet in diameter. 
Repeat this application every two weeks 

until three or four applications have been 
made. Sprinkle the tree after applying 
the nitrate. Either sulphate or nitrate is 
a strong fertilizer and will do a great deal 
to help the tree pass safely thru the first 
summer. This material can be bought 
at any seed and flower store. 

As soon as dry, hot weather sets in the 
ground around the tree will require a 
thoro soaking with water every week or 
ten days. A sprinkler running for three 
or four hours at a time is much better 
than applying a small amount of water 
nearly every da 

No one can $09 the air of stateliness 
and finish that the native hardwood trees 
give to our home grounds. A great many 
of us are glad to give a little time and 
incur some extra expense to avoid waiting 
ten or twelve years for an effect that can 
be obtained immediately by using large. 
oe in place of the ordinary sized nursery 
stock. 


H. S. Tillotson contributes an article 
in our December issue on ‘‘The Oldest 
Botanic Garden in America’. Garden 
lovers will find it well worth watching for. 
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The Cranberry at Home 


Continued from page 8 


result of his methods which is making 
Wisconsin able to help supply the national 
markets with an ever-increasing share of 
these holiday goodies. 

The kind of soil which is ideal for 
cranberries anywhere, says the expert, 
is a peat soil mixed with sand. There must 
be a possibility of good drainage, and 
there must be sufficient water facilities at 
hand for flooding as a protection against 
frost and sometimes against insects. It is 
necessary also to have a source of clean 
sand nearby. Growers on the coast have 
to be sure that this sand is free from the 
salt of the ocean, as salt is harmful to 
the plants. 

Cranberries grow best on sour soil. The 
natural vegetation on a marsh shows 
whether or not the ground is “acid,” and 
this is one of the first things to be con- 
sidered in starting the farm. Sphagnum 
moss, the huckleberry, and the leather 
leaf are some of the plants which grow 
wild on that which will be successful 
cranberry land, if other conditions are 
favorable. 

In clean culture, Mr.Malde says, prep- 
aration of the soil is the first thing to be 
considered, and the best time to begin is 
late in the summer, in July or August or 
September. At that time the marshes 
are driest, and the land can be cleared 
before the ground freezes. 

This clearing is done in different ways. 
On large open marshes which have very 
little brush, the work can be accomplished 
by burning them over. But where there 
are large trees, cablé machines must be 
used in grubbing, and all the roots must 
be extracted from the marsh. Marsh 
alders, which are sometimes found, must 
be cut at the surface. 

The next step is to “scalp,” or under- 
cut, the marsh. When the turf has all 
been removed, the surface which is to be 
planted is made as level as possible by 
grading. On a large cranberry farm the 
marsh is divided into sections of three or 
four acres each. Each section is then 
graded a little lower than the one next 
to it as the workers move away from the 
main reservoir which controls the water 
supply. Each pair of sections, too, is a 
little lower than the preceding ones. The 
object of all this is to keep the water- 
level at the same depth below the surface 
of the soil. At the same time, there is 
made possible a means of flooding the 
marsh with a minimum amount of water 
in a very short time when one of Jack 
Frost’s sudden attacks is feared. 

After the grading is finished, and the 
surface soil has been cultivated and again 
made compact, the top is ready for its 
three or four inches of sand. This sanding 
is done almost entirely by hand, the 
sand being carried in dummy cars from 
the sand banks to the bogs. 

Cranberry bogs are usually planted 
with vines and cuttings about the first 
of May. This work as well as the prepara- 
tion of the soil must be done by hand. 
Then the bog is flooded, and the water is 
held at the ground surface for a day. 
Thus the sand can better settle around 
the. vines. 

Now comes the most important part 
of the clean culture method—watching 
the vines to keep them free from weeds. 

“Vines on a clean culture bog which 
is in good condition will yield 100 barrels 
an acre, or more,”’ Mr. Malde explains. 


Continued on page 45 
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A.F.B.A. HOUSE No. 702 
This is one of the nine 


“Face 


semaeel for Service Dalian, American Face Brick Aunatation 


-six artistic and well-planned Face Brick houses shown in 
tick Bungalow and Small House Plans.”’ 


The Truly Economical Home 


VERY year more and more home-builders learn 
thesecret of building an economical home. They 

are finding that the house which costs the least to 
maintain is the cheapest to own. This is one reason 


i why so many Face Brick houses are being built 
‘ today. Slow depreciation, a minimum of repairs and 
; upkeep, painting only around doors and windows, 
‘ low insurance rates, and smaller fuel bills—all con- 
i tribute to the economy of the Face Brick house. The 
r facts are discussed in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
: copy address American Face Brick Association, 
‘ 1746 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

a 


Send for these booklets: 


“The Sey of Brick” is an attractive booklet 
with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and 
discusses such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Extravagance or 


Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses. These houses are unusual 
and distinctive in design, economical to build, 
and convenient in floor plan. “Face Brick Bun- 
er and Small House Plans” are issued in 

our booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, ond 7 to 8-room 
houses. The entire set for one dollar; any one 
of the books, twenty-five cents. We can supply 


(BeerrerrereerenBrrrrnrnrRaBaEE FF | 


r 


complete working drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 
ing a wide variety of architectural styles and in- 
terior arrangements. The houses were selected 
from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
distribute complete working drawings for these 
houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 
twenty attractive original fireplace designs, for 
which complete plans may be purchased for one 
dollar, and twenty-five pictures of fireplaces de- 
signed by well-known architects. Also an article 
on fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 
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NEW DESIGN COLONIAL S0UID BRASS BIRD CASE. 


Valued at $12.00 our snecialin™ 
trod an ogy | omy is $6.00 we pa 
postage our money back i 
not satisfactory, only a limited 
number will sold so send 
your order at once. 


American Cage Co. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Ulustrated 


1400 DE KOVEN AVE. 


CANARIES 





Our “B 
Se Trial pkg. l5c. 





es birds sing 
IOWA BIRD to. "Test. 19 ; Des Moines, lowa 
ies $2, Parrots, 
Sure Pash: shipped any- 


Pup pies $5. where. Big illustrated 


rhe »p Ralph T. Hardin K.C. Bird Store, 
Desk 18, Kansas Ci:y, ly _ 





Globe Wernicke 


is holding this rew book for aiken 


SEND FOR IT 
To you it means new 
ideas in home dec- 
oration. A book 
women everywhere |) 
are studying. Beau- [)j) 
tifully illustrated. 

It’s FREE. 
] The GlobsWirnieke Co. i} 
| Dept BISLL CINCINNATI |” 


Order Christmas Cards Now 


Distinctive Christmas Greetings cost no more than the 
ordinary kind but they require more time. Order NOW 
Engraved from Special Designs 
We do distinctive steel and copper oy engraving for 
Christmas Greetings, Visiting Cards, Wedding and other 
Announcements. ‘rite t y for samples and our get 

acquainted prices, 


Courler-Journal Job Prig. Co., 324 Liberty St., Louisville, Ky. 
BOYS an and Red EARN XMAS MONEY 


Sell for bean. aust BS O0and keop $2.00. 
NEUBECKER BROS,, 961 nest roy St. , Dept.83, Brooklyn, N.Y. 























You can make a better sprouter than you 

uy. This sprouter was made in one even- 

ing bya l4year old boy witha sawand hammer. 
The cost, with heater, was $2.99. Thousands in 
use. Ali say it is the best and handiest made. 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens lay their best, in wiater, qrow ing 

rich in vitamines, must be fed routed oats 
are best. The Putnam Home Made aid er yields t! the 
best and sweetest sprouts and with the least work. I 
will send, free, plans for making this sprouter with 
description of Little Putnam Stove to heat it. Also 
instructions for use of stove to keep fowls’ drinking 
water unfrozen. Stove holds three pints of oil. Burns 
amonth without trimming or filling. Patented burner. 
Nothing like it. Ask your dealer, or send me his name 





and $2.50 and get one by return mail, pos 
If not satisfied 1 return in 10 days and Dorit etec fully 


Elmira, N. Y. 


refund your money. 


I.PUTNAM Route 1182-0 
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MORRIS 
WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Beautiful Snow White Show-Birds— 
Bred-to-Lay. 

They grow fast and develop early in large ma- 
tured fowls. They are tome, gentle ‘‘snow white 
_—, . They have led all White Orpingtons as 

irst Prize Winners at Chicago Coliseum and 
Madison Square Garden since 1914—thus prov- 
ing their superior exhibition qualities. Aslayers 
they have proven themselves upin Official Egg- 
Laying Contests, Princess Patlaying 303, Pauline 
245, Peggy 241, and Pansy 216 eggs per year. 
They are an established 200 egg strain. 

They please the eve) with their beauty and pay their way 

with meat ee 4 eThS Shock Ss for sale for layers and breeding 
pens. Writ ed Catalogue. 


THE MORRIS ‘POULTRY FARM, 
J. S. MORRIS, Manager 


i BOX C, LEBANON, OHIO 


THE NEW 1924 
NEW 


XRAY. ic. 


New patented combination walls 
—greatest incubator improvement 
ever made. Steady, even heat. 
Positively automatic. New 1924 
X-Ray ook Tells Story. Free. 
X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
1142 Des Moines St. Des Moines, Ia, 


























We teach you how. Easily learned at ae Our guar- 
anteed methods make success certain—indorsed by 


leading Agricaiteral care Send TO- 
DAY for FREE BOO K—“How To 
Raise nae For Profit.” 


National Poultry Institute 
401 Washington, D.C. 


Free- Pankey’ Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information about the feed 
OS culling of ete. Tells how se okeep 















res 
chick ayy and how to m them 

a beotuner yp "Conkey’s se ro 4 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6607 Broadway, Cleveland, Chis 


> McMURRAYS 67 BREEDS 


chick: ducks, 
rma heasants. Put x — 4 


ot ng +4 
s, bantame 
1 exninition in, al] varieties. Prompt 
Hi lustrated cat 


eliver i 


log F Write Box 12 
Seow yMeMuerey, Webster City, lowa 


HENS Murs rote Fa 
LAY See 


LTRY FLATS == 22 sore 


on 24x36 ft. space. Book and complete Building Plans 50c. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 101, Indianapolis, Ind, 


















Brood 600 chicks, 





$ H on cash or royalty basis 
Inventions Commercialized Parcarea or unpatented 
In business 24 years. Complete facilities. References 
Weite ADAM E ISHER MPG. CO., 276. St. Louis. Mu 
Send for free catal I. 
| ag ee co., 9 Bedford 
» Boston, Mass. 
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How Our Flock Paid 


MRS. JOHN JACUNSKI 


OW gladly we respond to an invita- 
tion to tell about our chickens! 
They are our hobby and often we 

have almost become a nuisance to our 
neighbors by telling about these remark- 
able chickens. On May 30, 1922, we 
bought fifty purebred White Leghorn 
baby chicks, paying twelve cents each 
for them. They were husky little fellows, 
fluttering their wings, hopping about and 
looking for feed as soon as they were 
taken from the box in which they came. 

The first rations were sand for grit, 
then rolled oats, corn meal and butter- 


milk. At that time we had a cow, so 


plenty of sour milk, buttermilk and cot- 
tage cheese was given the chicks all 
summer. After a few days a definite 
ration of cracked corn, bran and tankage 
was given. When the chicks were four 
weeks old, we began using a mixed ration 
in which were cracked corn, oats, wheat, 
cane and sunflower seeds. This, with a 
dry mash of bran and tankage, butter- 
milk, grit, such table scraps and green 
stuff from the garden as they could use, 
formed an ideal ration. Plenty of pure, 
fresh water in clean vessels was supplied 
at all times. At first we fed the chicks 
every two hours, later on every three or 
four hours, giving them each time just 
what they would clean up; thus they were 
never overfed, but always had good appe- 
tites, eager at feeding time. Regularity of 
feeding, either of chicks or laying hens, 
should be emphasized, for it is an impor- 
tant factor. Our chicks were remarkably 
healthy, only two of the fifty were lost 
when they were small; one was never able 
to swallow, the other getting hurt. 
When they were large enough to fry, a 
neighbor’s bull dog killed three of them. 

At the back of our lot my husband had 
constructed a lot for the baby chicks. 
This lot was eight feet wide by twelve feet 
long; in one end was a vigorous young 
grape vine which afforded pleasant shade 
during the hot summer days. A coop, 
with screened window in front for ventila- 
tion at night, and a removable floor which 
could be easily taken out and scrubbed, 
was provided for the chicks. This coop 
was moved every few days and the ground 
spaded up where it had been. Spading 
the ground served the double purpose of 
keeping the ground clean and free from 
germs and of affording an excellent en- 
couragement to the chicks to scratch and 
exercise. We had a large lot, 70x100 feet, 
half of which was used for garden. When 
working in the garden we would gather up 


some of the worms to feed to the chicks. 
Such scrambling and scrapping as would 
result! It was fun to watch them, also 
interesting, for we could pick out. the 
ones who were most lively, full of vim and 
most able to take care of themselves. 

On summer evenings, about an hour 
before dark, we would let them out into 
the garden for exercise. They were so 
well cared for that they did no harm to 
the vegetables, only helped us by eating 
the insect pests. Some of the little 
pullets were very late in going to roost. 
We took note of them and found that 
these late feeders proved later to be the 
best layers. In the fall, when they were 
allowed to be’ out all day, they were the 
first out in the morning and the last in at 
night. 

There were two of the flock who were 
special pets, a little cockerel and pullet 
who always stayed together. If the chicks 
were out when we were busy in the garden 
in the evening, we would soon hear 
friendly little noises, and there would be 
Pete and Polly, as we called them, busily 
scratching away, catching many bugs 
and worms. If we should be digging 
potatoes, or gathering green beans, they 
were right on the spot, often in the way, 
but so busy and friendly that we could 
only laugh at them. By accident, Pete 
was killed for a fry in place of another 
that looked much like him, but did not 
have his genial nature. He was killed 
late one evening and eaten for breakfast 
the next morning. The mistake was not 
discovered until later in the day, when 
we missed Pete. That fried chicken would 
not have been eaten had we known at the 
time it was Pete, the genial and ever-busy 
friend. Polly was kept and became one 
of our best winter layers. She always 
kept her friendly ways and would “talk” 
to us when we went out to the chicken 
house after they were on the roost. 

In the late summer and fall we had 
many delicious fries from the cockerels 
and a few pullets not well formed for 
layers. By the first of November we had 
twenty-one pullets which we had selected 
for layers. In making these selections we 
considered the following points: Combs, 
full blooded and full sized; eyes, bright 
and prominent; beak, short and strong; 
body, wide and deep, wide between legs, 
deep between points of pelvic bone and 
rear of keel; legs, strong, bright colored 
and not too long; plumage, bright and 
glossy; wings and tail carried in good 
position; appearance, alert and active. 
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For winter quarters they had a house 
ten feet wide by twelve feet long, allow- 
ing fivé square feet per bird. This house 
was of shed-roof type, facing south. Two 
large windows and a door were in the 
front, a window toward the east. The 
windows were covered with netting and 
kept open except on stormy days and 
extremely cold nights. This house, 

inted cream color to match the dwell- 
ing, standing near a large Baldwin apple 
tree, with a long grape arbor leading from 
the back porch to it, added to the attrac- 
tiveness of the backyard. The northwest 
corner of the poultry house, being free 
from drafts, was used for the roosts. In 
the east end was a’feed hopper on a plat- 
form eighteen inches above the ground. 
A dry mash of bran, shorts and tankage, 
with plenty of oystershell in one compart- 
ment, was kept in this hopper at all times 
Fresh, clean straw was kept on the ground 
(as there was excellent drainage and no 
dampness we had no floor in the house), 
and a ration of corn, wheat and oats was 
scattered in the straw after the hens had 
gone to roost, so they could scratch for 
their breakfast. Occasionally for a 
change or on a cold morning they were 
given the feed in a warm, wet mash, but 
this was not often done. Plenty of fresh 
water was always available. During 
severely cold weather, the water was 
slightly warmed and kept free from ice 
during the whole day. Water is a food 
for fowls and composes sixty-five percent 
of a hen’s body and egg. It must be kept 
available from early morning until late 
at night as the first and last thing that a 
chicken does each day is to take a drink 
of water. For succulence the hens were 
given beets, carrots and cabbage, which 
we had raised in the garden, with potato 
and apple peelings and lettuce scraps. We 
sold our cow in the fall, hence did not 
have the abundance of buttermilk we had 
for them during the growing period. How- 
ever, we bought buttermilk for them 
once or twice each week. In buying 
buttermilk from dairies, be sure that it is 
not the culture buttermilk, for this is 
harmful instead of beneficial, even prov- 
ing fatal to young chicks. We used the 
following balanced ration for our hens, 
which is the laying ration recommended 
by Purdue University, where my husband 
is a student in agriculture. This is based 
on a flock of 100 birds: 

Grain: 10 pounds corn, 10 pounds 
wheat, 5 pounds oats—25 pounds. 

Dry Mash: 5 pounds bran, 5 pounds 
shorts, 3.5 pounds meatscrap or tankage 
—13.5 pounds. 

During cold or snowy weather. the 
hens were kept in the house; on warm 
days they were let out in the lot in the 
afternoon; on chilly days just about an 
hour before dark, so they could exercise 
and “whet” their appetites. On these 
days their evening meal, which in winter 
should be the largest: one, was scattered 
on the ground in front of their house. As 
noted in the summer some of the best 
layers were the last to go in, feeding as 
long as they could see. 

The first eggs were laid on November 
17th, when the pullets were five and a 
half months old. Ina short time we were 
getting more eggs than the three of us 
‘could use. So we supplied our neighbors 
~with good, fresh eggs when they were 
selling at sixty to seventy cents per 
dozen. In the month of March the flock of 
twenty-one hens produced 456 ; 

A healthier, happier, busier bunch of 
hens would be hard to find. 
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How many DOLLARS 
will this 35c Save? 


leave it to you! You know 
from your own experience 
what damage is done to your 
floors, carpets, rugs and furniture 
every year by casters that do not 
roll and turn easily. Torn carpets, 
scratched floors, strained furniture 
come from dragging furniture about 
—extra effort for you and in- 
creased household costs. 


Cut down these costs with 
Bassick Casters! 


Protect your floors and furniture 
with these perfect rolling and easy 
turning casters. So convinced are 
we that one set of four Bassick 
Casters in your home will make 









f: 


Bassick 


Casters =: 


7 
y Street and No...... 


you realize the dollars that com- 
plete equipment of these casters 
will save, that we are giving a trial 
set at 30% under the regular price. 


Don’t Miss this Special 
Trial Offer 


We offer you for sixty daysa com- 
plete set of four Handsome Bassick 
Wizard Swivel Brass Plated Casters 
for medium weight wooden furni- 
ture on carpets, rugs or linoleum, 
at the remarkable price of 35c per 
set (regular retail price 50c). 
Only one set can be sent to any 
one person. Remember this is a 
trial offer only. Send for your set 
now! 


4 
4 
/ ‘THE 
/ BASSICK 
7 COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 





Fill out coupon, 
enclose 35 cents, 


money order or 4 
stamps, sign name Please send 


and address / me, delivered 
plainlyandmail  , free, oneset of Bas- 
today.Money +7 sick Wizard Swivel 

Casters as advertised, 
; ’ for which I enclose 35¢ 
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318 §. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
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bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 
Write for 
circular 
prices. 








Shoots 1000 Times 
Without Reloading 


DAISY AIR RIFLES—GIVEN 























Shoots 1,000 times without reloading. Lever action, round 
taperi barrel, nickeled and polished, automatic shot re- 
tainer, walnut stock, full finish. One of the best air rifies made. 
Accurate and powerful. Any boy would be delighted with one 
Write today for full information as to how you can get one of these 
fine rifles. A post card will do. 


Fruit, Garden and Home, 178 Success Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 

















tion for Carpenters, 
Builders, Joiners, Build- 


ing Mechanics and all 
Woodworkers on—Care and 


R —Make All Kinds of Joints 

>. - -—Draw and Read Plans— 

Tinian Write _Specifications— 
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ork—Practical Painting— Thousands of Short- 
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money — information 
y obtained only by hard experience. 


AUDELS CARPENTERS 


& BUILDERS GUIDES 


1600 Pa -—3 Hustrations 
a New Guides — 








Not a cent to pay until you see the books. No 
obligation to buy unless you are satisfied. Fill 
in pencil. Send now—toda i 


Ereathelplibcary f apd puilders. 


Send me for, 
PENTERS 


ND BUILDERS AUDELS CAR: 
bers. If satisfactory I will send you 181 within 


5 days and mail $1 monthly until $6 is paid. 
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SPECIAL OFFER—Handsomely story 
Hansel Gretel, in colors, given away free 4 
DAVID WHITE, Dept 17, 419 E Water St, Miivaukes. Wis. 
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Cutting Up 
Continued from page 18 


All this does not mean that you must 
have hundreds of knives, but it does 
mean that you should have enough in 
order that your cutting up be orderly! 

In my rambles in Knifeville I have 
found a very nice set of knives which in- 
cludes ten pieces of fine workmanship 
and can be had around $5. It comes 
with or without a box for its safe keeping. 
In this set are: 

8 inch knife for carving. 

54 inch two-tine fork for general use. 

6 inch general utility and vegetable 
knife. 

434 inch French pattern knife for 
trimming. 

4 inch small two-tine fork for kitchen 
use. 

2 inch paring knife. 

3 inch paring knife. 

6 inch spatula. 

6 inch spatula, 244 inches wide, for 
turning hot cakes, eggs, etc., taking pie 
or cake out of tins, for scraping pans. 

9 inch flexible slicing knife. 

These are made of the best carbon 
tool steel, specially ground to hold keen 
cutting edge. Light weight rubberoid 
handles, fitting the hand, are strictly 
sanitary. And the blades are firmly 
pinned in. 

The above set will whet your appetite 
for other knives as your needs grow. But 
unless you have a hotel-like mansion, 
this little set will be a boon to the kitchen 
wherein it takes its place. The little case 
which comes with it can fit easily into 
your drawer or cupboard. 

The spatula is a paradoxical knife for 
it cuts not, neither does it tear, but it 
scrapes. A home without a spatula is as 
wasteful a one as one without a rag-bag 
or drippings pot. For the spatula saves 
materials; the bread spatula can even 
be used to lift griddle cakes from the 
grid, or potato cakes and eggs from the 
pan, but the main thing that this flexible 
blade does is to efficiently take the shape 
of bowl or plate or pan and easily scrape 
their respective and respectable sides 
free of egg, batter or what not. If you 
have lived without the spatula, you have 
been wasting food and effort. This is the 
new Reformation! The broad spatula has 
both a round corner and sharp corner, 
and the reason for this is obvious. 

Rapidly coming on the market is the 
stainless steel, which will not rust nor 
fruit stains corrupt. It is made of a special 
mixture of steel so that it does not break 
down. The usual steel is the carbon tool 
steel. This stainless steel has a mixture 
of chromium and will only scar with one 
acid, that is a mixture of mustard, salt 
and vinegar which makes muriatic acid. 

No cleaning powders must be used 
on this steel. Just wash off like a plate 
with warm water and a mild soap. The 
hands do not become stained when 

aring fruit or potato with this steel, 
Cauiene it’s the combination of the steel 
and the “cutable” that makes the stain. 
Be beautiful, then. and use the stainless 
steel! 

The blade may be good but if the 
handle is not, or is not well attached, you 
will inherit misery. 

Of course the good knife is well handled 
by the manufacturer and you! 

You are familiar with the wire, the 
wood, the ivory, the horn, the rubberoid, 
stag, nickel handles which are on kitchen 


knives and forks. 
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They must be able to congenially mix 
without leaving the blade with hot 
water; they must be light in weight, be 
comfortable and well balanced; they 
must not be so painted that their color 
flees from them to you. In short, these 
knives and forks must be chosen with 
care and used with love. 

Think of these things as does the 
artist his brushes. If you would dignify 
your home you would best dignify the 
utensils. 

A knife which is to be used in hot 
water, must be firmly fixed together, not 
cemented. Some are pinned, some are 
riveted but they must never have cement 
alone. 

Any good hardware shop will sell you 
a good sharpener. Remember, tho, that 
a good knife will always be ready for use 
when you buy it. It is the finishing 
process of the knife and the tempering 
of the steel that makes it cost. 

The sharp knife is a conserver of morals 
as it saves the temper. 

Carving forks should have a shield on 
them to protect the hand from the knife 
should it slide. 

There are many electric grinders and 
polishers that are excellent, and there 
is, too, one little sharpener (non-electric, 
about twenty-five cents) which is very 
good, too. But remember when you use 
them to use them carefully, for sharpen- 
ing a knife always wears it down. Re- 
member, too, when you are sharpening 
that you do not want to make it a “size 
re; any sooner than time will fore- 
stall. 

When you use a steel or a whetstone 
don’t scrape the knife along it in a per- 
pendicular position but draw it almost 
flat along the edge on both sides of the 
blade. You are trying when sharpening 
to flatten the edges and remove irregu- 
larities. 

The tale about forks is the same. The 
tines must be rigid and near together for 
some things and far apart for others. They 
are meant to use on foods, etc., and are 
not meant for can openers or lock 
pickers. The best of forks rebel against 
this menial and venial treatment. 

The best cutlery is none too good for 
the poorest of us. The poorest cutlery 
will make us poorer. Buy from the best 
makers and you will be safe from ex- 
travagant purchase. You will have com- 
fort, you will save food, for the thick 
slice has sent many a man to the poor 
house, and your food will look well if it 
is cut well. 


Garden Whimseys, Charlotte Rider 
Lomas (MacMillan), $1.50. 

There is much within the covers of this 
friendly, chatty garden book to delight 
many of our readers. It is frankly a book 
of impressions and whimseys gathered in 
the author’s garden, altho there is a deal 
of valuable information tucked away be- 
tween its lines. It is hardly the book for 
the avowed amateur who is feverishly 
anxious to lay hands on practical “how- 
to-do-it”’ garden lore; but if he is a thoro 
garden fan, he will enjoy settling down 
in an easy chair with it some evening. 
And he will be its debtor, for a’ that, wher. 
he closes it again. 


Ellis Parker Butler has written a live- 
ly Christmas story which will bring 
Christmas cheer and fun to you in the 
December number. Done in Butler’s 
best style. Watch for it. 
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Now That Fall Is Here 


Continued from page 11 

For the apartment house dweller there 
is joy, and work, too, in these bright 
autumn days. There are boxes for win- 
dow ledges which may be filled with 
sprightly greens, such as arborvitae or 
white spruce. These fresh growing 
things will nod and smile and cheer you 
. long as wintry blasts blow cold. Hie 

ou, too, now to the woods and gather 
bright holly berries, the scarlet fruit of 
the alder and quaker gray of bayberries 
and shapely cones from the pine trees. 
You can tuck them in your window boxes 
among your riot of green, whose feathered 
branches will paint a fairy witchery on 
your window panes and bring the very 
woodlands to your abode. Fill these 
boxes now and see that they are screwed 
securely against winter winds and blasts. 


Do you know the decorative value of 
winter berries within your home? The 
fall woods will supply many acolorful fruit 
and branch of grace and contour for 
pet vases and alluring nooks. Bright 
red berries of the black alder and the 
burnt orange fruits of the yellow coated 
bitter sweet, blend with book bindings, 
bits of pottery and lend their decorative 
note to many an otherwise uninteresting 
spot ina room. A few berries on the low 
hall table, on the fire-place mantel, or on 
a book shelf, will give just a “different” 
note to your home and stamps you im- 
mediately as a person who cares, as “one 
who has a soul.” 


If your home is in the sunny south or 
in California, gather branches of the tall 
magnolia, whose polished waxen leaves 
of gorgeous green are lined with rich 
bronze. They will add a rich and beauti- 
ful note of dignity to any room. 


Winter is a time of roasts and heavy 
meats when the epicure indulges in fatty 
substances—telishes of varying sorts are 
almost a requisite. Gift shops are gay 
these days with queer, fascinatingly 
shaped, squatty, bright colored little jars, 
just begging to be brought home for a 
chance to hold your delicacies. Bring 
them home and see that the kitchen 
larder is filled. 


All summer the world has frolicked in 
summer sunshine and laughter. Fall 
has given us the beauty and dignity of 
age. Mother Nature has laid to sleep her 
children and quietly put all things in 
order. Let us do our part. Order your 
wood for the fireplace, for soon the trees 
will be bleak and cold, winds will howl 
and snow will fly and it will be time to 
gather for the long evenings about the 
burning logs and share old time experi- 
ences as the wood crackles and sparks 
fly and sap sputters and the glow and 
warmth makes us draw closer to the 
family hearth. 


There will be books to read these long, 
winter evenings before the fire while queer 
shapes leap and play on the wall oppo- 
site. See that your favorite periodical 
subscriptions are renewed and add a book 
or two to the library table. Arrange the 
tea table with your favorite china for the 
welcome guest and get out recipes of your 
favorite cakes and cookies that “mother 
used to make.” See that cider is “on 
tap” and corn in the popper. Have you 
arranged your reading lights to give ‘the 
greatest light and coziness to the room? 
You may use, you know, more vivid color- 
ings in draperies, hangings, table covers 
and cushions these drear months. 
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Hotbeds From Cigar Boxes 


Here is a plan used by a well-versed 
gardener. The method has been used for 
years and while it is not so efficient, per- 
haps, as some methods, it is inexpensive 
and reliable. 

This man collects, during the winter, 
a number of cigar boxes of the same size. 
They are about five inches wide, two 
inches deep and ten inches long. With 
the dimensions already known, the owner 
makes trays for three, five, or as many 


as desired so that the boxes will fit loosely ‘| | 


into place when the time comes. 





Hotbed made from cigar bares 

















The very early stuff is then planted 
in the boxes, using one box for only one 
kind of plants. The seeds are germinated 
in the kitchen or wherever it is the most 
convenient. After. the plants are above 
the ground and the outside weather has 
moderated somewhat, the boxes are trans- 
posed to the frames on the south side of 
some building. The tops are covered with 
muslin or old window sashes and there 
nourished and encouraged along until 
the time comes for transplanting to the 
garden. 

The boxes are usually of no expense 
whatever, and the frames are made in 
the shop of scrap lumber during the 
winter. 


Motor Campcraft, F. E. Brimmer (Mac- 
Millan), $1.75. 

Mr. Brimmer, who is managing editor 
of Outers’ Recreation, is an authority 
on motor touring and camping. He tells 
you in this handy little book how to go 
on a gypsy tour, what to expect, and, 
above all, what to take along. Mr. Brim- 
mer has toured for years all over the 
country and his experience has taught him 
much about the important subject of 
camp equipment. You'll find his advice 
on this important subject absolutely 
essential to the success of your trip. In 
addition, there are chapters on camp 
cooking, camp bedding, where to make 
camp, motorcycle camping, etc. 


Wisdom of the Wilderness, Charles C. D. 
Roberts (MacMillan), $1.75. 

The most recent collection of Major 
Roberts’ absorbing tales of wilderness 
life. You'll like everyone from ‘The 
Little Homeless One,” a story of the 
Snowshoe rabbit, to “‘Starnose” and ‘The 
Citadel in the Grass.’’ Nature lovers and 
those who like to read of the outdoors will 
find much enjoyment and satisfaction in 
this volume. 
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, We publish a handsome 
| book that shows the uses 
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Popular for business, professional 

and personal correspondence. 

Your name and address (up to 4 

ines 3in. long) printed same on 

both paper and envelopes. Choice 

of blueor black ink and encravers 
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9 fold 200 sheets riext0}4 o $ 
200 envelopes to mateh 
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UNIVERSAL STATIONERY COMPANY 
410 16th St. MOLINE, ILL. 
25 AMERICA 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 73, 42478798 
MIXED VARIETIES $4.00. WRITE for Coupon 
List and Prices of other varieties. 

PINKS GARDENS, BOX 135, ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Our columns carry advertisements for nearly 
every kind of equi t for making. 









































Christmas 
for that Boy of Yours! 


Your bey’ s Christmas will be the happiest ever, 


A Merry 


if you will send him THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 
It is a gift that lasts a whole year. This splendid 
magazine is chock full of just the kind of reading 

‘ou want your boy to have. Clean, inspiring storics 

y the world’s best writers. Practical and in- 
structive departments devoted to Radio, Mechanics, 
Electricity, Athletics, Physical Training, Stamp Col- 
lecting, artooning, etc., etc. Beautiful big pages 
with handsome covers in colors. A big lot of jokes 
and cemic drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes for the best 
amateur short stories, drawings, cartoons, articles 
on radio, mechanics, electricity, etc. There is no 
reason why your boy should not win some of these 
Cash Prizes. These Prize Contests are continuous 
and each issue of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives 
full particulars regarding them. 


Subscribe for this great magazine for your boy 
or for some boy in whom you take a particular 
interest. It will mean for Ci a whole year of 
pleasure, entertainment and instruction. 


. ~~, nl. 1.00 we will 
Special Offer! °°, °"".51° ‘Bors’ 
MAGAZINE for a full year beginning with the big 
December (Christmas) issue. We will send FREE 
to each subscriber a copy of our book “Fifty bg 
for Boys to Earn Money.” We will also send t 
subscriber a handsome Christmas gift card with 

our name as donor. (Satisfaction or money re- 
unded.) 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., Inc., 

8250 Main St., Smethport, Pa 

I enclose $1.00 for which ent sr the following name 
for a whole year’s subscription to THE BOYS 
MAGAZINE, Send him his first copy of THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE. a Christmas gift card and a_copy of 
your book, “Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money,” 
all to reach him on Christmas morning. 
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12 you ever 
drop down in 
your comfortable 
chair by your favor- 
ite reading lamp to 
finish reading an 
article or story you 
had laid aside for an 
hour of leisure? The 
chances are that the 
following took 
place: 

You scratched 
around among the 
papers and maga- 
zines on the reading 
table. At first, you 
searched with con- 
fidence. Then confi- 
dence gave way to impatience 
finally, feverish anxiety. 

About this time, you blurted out, 
“Where is that paper I wanted?” To 
add to your growing sense of fear that 
the worst had happened, the answer came 
in sweetest tones, ‘What paper?” 

“Why, that paper I laid right here on 
the table night before last. It had the 
article on building lattice fences that I 
showed you. ~I laid it right here so I could 
go over it again.” 

The other member of the firm by this 
time wears a mask of great surprise. 
Swiftly, it gives way to fleeting guilt, then 
quiet determination. “Oh, that paper! 
Why, I thought you were thru with it. I 
guess I burned it ..” Or, maybe it 
went to wrap up the garbage, or the rag 
man came around buying old paper, and 
the thrifty partner gathered up every- 
thing in sight to turn an honest penny. 

If your experience has been like mine, 
there have been more remarks. Some- 
thing like this, on your part, perhaps: 
“Why can’t I have papers and magazines 
around this house long enough to get 
thru with them before they are de- 
stroyed?” Or, “That’s always the way it 
goes! The very paper I wanted destroyed 
and this whole bunch of truck let alone!” 

Conversation in this instance is about 
as fruitful as crying over spilt milk. You 
may make some pointed resolutions; it 
may be “agreed” that a certain spot is 
to be sacred to your “litter” and that 
nothing placed there is to be “touched” 
upon pain of the direst consequences. 
But you know how it is. Things will get 
out of place, and first thing you know, 
you are repeating the same conversation 
set out above. 

I have been thru the whole thing time 
and again, and I suppose I would still be 
going thru it if a friend of mine hadn’t 


and, 


Where Is That Paper I Wanted ? 


M. E. THOMAS 


These Baskets Providea 
Sanctuary for Dad's Papers 
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given me a tip on 
the way he solved 
his problem. 

One night, in vis- 
iting with him at his 
home, the subject 
came up and he 
showed me his 
“magazine basket’ 
which he put right 
at the side of the 
reading table in the 
living room. Some 
of these baskets are 
shown on this page. 
They are attrac- 
tively constructed, 
are wide enough to 
take the largest 
magazine laid flat, and are deep enough 
to hold a surprisingly large number of 
papers and magazines—certainly, your 
usual supply until you have finished with 
them—and are a real decoration to the 
room. 

“That basket is my special sanctuary,” 
he said. “When I put anything in it, it 
stays there until I take it out, or if a 
member of the family wishes to use them 
they put them back in the basket. If 
something I want gets lost, it is my fault 
if I haven’t put it in the basket. Things 
I put in the basket are safe.” 

Needless to say, I got a basket for my 
own use and I have mentioned the plan 
to a number of friends. They have all 
seemed to appreciate the idea so much 
that I am passing it on to you Fruit, 
Garden and Home readers. 

There’s just one more thing I want to 
say in this connection. That is, I do not 
blame the good wife for getting provoked 
about the papers and magazines and 
books with which we men would litter 
up the living room or our dens, if we were 
allowed to go on our own careless ways. 
No wife can “stand” to have her house 
littered up with things out of place. She 
wants things neat and tidy. And when 
we cache our papers all over the place, 
and apparently forget them, it is natural 
for her womanly desire for neatness to 
assert itself. On occasions of teas, after- 
noon card parties or the call of friends, she 
must “straighten up,” and papers, books 
and magazines must be destroyed or 
stuck away where no mere man would 
think of looking for them. Now and then 
the wife’s remedy must assume heroic 
proportions and she bravely burns every- 
thing in sight. Then, or just about this 
time, we get the overwhelming desire for 
the very thing that has been destroyed. 

Even tho vou may acquire, select or 
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designate a certain spot on the reading 
table, or a certain shelf, as being strictly 
yours, and place all your reading matter 
the.e it will not be as satisfactory as the 
basket plan, because a pile of papers and 
magazines are seldom neat or attractive 
to look at, and you other men know how 
it is just as well as I do, it is such a nui- 
sance to run to that special shelf that we 
simply won’t do it. 

The basket, however, is attractive in 
itself and can be placed at the side of the 
table, your favorite chair, or in an odd 
corner of the den or living room and will 
be much more attractive in appearance 
than a naked pile of papers, and it’s the 
easiest thing in the world to “put” a 
magazine into it, even from half way 
across the room. Thus, you win the 
approval of your wife and secure that 
important sanctuary for your periodicals. 

The plan I use is this: When papers or 
magazines are placed in my basket, they 
are not touched or thrown away. I 
know they will stay there as long as I 
want them. When new papers or maga- 
zines come, they are placed in the basket 
by myself or other members of the family, 
as the case may be. When I have 
finished reading them, I put a check 
mark on the covers and lay them on the 
reading table. This means that if the 
family wishes them they are theirs or 
they may be thrown away. And woe be 
to me if I inadvertently put a magazine 
on the table or elsewhere, instead of in 
the basket! 

Where can you buy a basket? Any 
store selling reed or wicker furniture can 
supply you. If you can’t find a regular 
‘magazine’ basket, a willow or wicker 
wood hamper for fireplaces will do just 
is well. 


Plan for Raspberries 
Continued from page 19 


gou plant a raspberry patch for a life of 
five to ten years. Your garden is planted 
zach year. With this in mind it is going 
to be easier to put the necessary time 
‘nto preparation for the berries. Plow or 
spade deeply, and incorporate with the 
il all the humus possible. Thoroly pul- 
verize the soil. And as for humus, it will 
oe pretty hard to get too much. Work ina 
‘ot of lawn clippings, manure, leaf com- 
post, and the like. My choice is fall 
oreparation. It can be done in early 
winter, before the ground freezes or very 
sarly in the spring, tho. 

Now for our choice of variety. Thank 
roodness we don’t have to figure on shi 
oing our berries; this is for a home nts 
30 we can pick and choose for the most 
uscious berry we can grow without re- 
sard to whether it will stand up all day 
n a market stall. 

It is rather ticklish business to point 
yut any one or half dozen varieties, and 
say: “Here you are.” There is too great 
a variety of conditions in our large 
»ountry to make such a proposition prac- 
ticable. If you have a neighbor or friend 
who has an unusually satisfactory patch, 
find out what he is growing. Get catalogs 
from reliable nurseries and go over them 
carefully. Among the blackcaps you 


will likely find Gregg, Cumberland, Kan- 
sas, Plum Farmer, and many others. I 
have planted all the ones named above, 
but my personal preference is for the 
Kansas for my location, and largely on 
account of quality. Cumberland is also 
good. Gregg is a little slow about coming 
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into bearing with us, and the quality 
leaves something to be desired for a home 
berry. 

Among the reds, Cuthbert stands out 
as an old favorite. King is a good one. 
I have both now. I believe the King is a 
little the hardier of the two. Next year 
I am going to plant some Minnesota No. 
4 or Latham, a new variety developed 
at the state fruit breeding farm in Minne- 
sota. It is a very promising red. There 
is another variety, this one developed by 
Dr. Hansen of South Dakota, called the 
Ohta or Flaming Giant, that we want to 
try. It would te foolish to try to pick 
out a variety for every one everywhere, 
but the above are standard sorts. 

A lot of folks are turning to the purple- 
cane varieties for home gardens and wisely 
for the plants are vigorous to an extreme 
degree. They are productive and the 
berries are large, juicy, and of good 
quality. They do not sell well in a market 
where they are not known, for the dull 
purple, rather unattractive color is 
against them, but that isn’t going to be 
so much of an obstacle for our home gar- 
den. There are a number of varieties, 
Columbian being one of the best known. 
Others are Cardinal, Royal, Haymaker, 
Shaffer. 

And the everbearers. St. Regis, or 
Ramere, is the chief variety. Lots of 
people say great things for them for the 

ome garden. One thing sure, everbearers 
are here to stay. 

Get your plants as early in the spring 
as you can work the soil properly. If you 
cannot set them immediately heel them 
in in the garden, watering liberally. 

“In the home garden I would set the 
lants say three feet apart in the row, and 
if there was room for more than a row I 
would plant the rows six feet apart. The 
first year you can grow vegetables be- 
tween the rows, and where intensive culti- 
vation is practiced, and plenty of fertili- 
zer put on each year, I don’t know but 
some lettuce would go well every year 
in the home garden. 

Before setting the plants cut back all 
long roots to about six inches, trim off 
broken roots smoothly. 

Dig the holes deep enough that the 
plants may be set an inch or two deeper 
than they were in the nursery, and big 
enough that the roots may be placed 
without crowding. I like to pour in a 
little water when the hole is half filled 
with earth, then fill in with earth and 
firm by stepping on the soil about the 

lant. You won’t need the water, tho, 
if the soil is moist; in other words, if you 
are planting as early in the spring as you 
should be. When the soil is dry it takes 
water to make sure your raspberries will 
grow. 

The first year you will not need to 
prune unless an unusually heavy growth 
is made. Even then all you will need 
to do is to pinch off or cut back canes of 
black or purple varieties when they reach 
a height of say thirty or thirty-six inches. 

The canes that grow the first year will 
produce fruit the second year. 

You will find it a lot easier to work in 
the patch if you will train the plants 
on wires. A good trellis may be economic- 
ally constructed by setting posts three 
feet high in the row, and across the top 
of each post nailing a cross arm. Stretch 
No. 12 wire along each side of the row, 
stapling to the ends of the cross arm. 
Keep the canes between the wires. 
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An Architect, A Painter 
and A Sculptress Joined 
in Designing this Lamp 


The Only 
Aurora $3.98 


















OF IT! In the few 
sLops where lamps of 
this character can be 
found its equal would 
cost from $15 to $20 
Only the Decorative Arte 
League could offer such 
@ price and such a lamp 
The Aurora is 17 
inches high and 11% 
inches in diameter, base 
and cap cast in solid 
Medalitum, shaft of 
Seamless brass, finished 
to make a generally har- 
monious color scheme 
in Antique Gold Bronze 
with adjust- 
able parch- 
ment shade in 


The lines, proportions 
and coloring of most 
of the lamps you see in 
these days of commer- 
cialism are the work of 
designing departments 
of large factories. [They 
are the fruits of a deep 
knowledge of What 
makes a ‘‘popular seller’’ 
in the stores. 

But this exquisite little 
lamp—Aurora as 
it has been named 
by an artist because of 
the purity of ite Greek 
lines—was designed by 
the united 
talents of an 
architect and 
interior deo- 


orator, a 
painter and a fa AURORA gold over ivory 
inside of shade old 


mous sculptress, 
$3.95 rose to give mek 


who were working 

not to make a “big seller’ low light. Equipped for 
for the stores, but solely electricity, cord, socket, 
to design a lamp of truly etc., everything but 
artistic proportions, with bulb. Send no money, 
real grace, symmetry and simply sign and mai) 
beauty yet of great prac- coupon to Decorative 
ticability. Arts League Gallery 
The price of this artistic at 505 Fifth Avenue, 
gem is $3.95. THINK New York. 


tones of rich 
brown and 





DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, 
Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

You may enter ae name as a “Corresponding Mem 
ber’’ of the Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly 
understood that such membership is to cost me nothing. 
either now or later, and is to entail no obligation of 
any kind. It simply registers me as one interested in 
——— of really artistic new things for home decoration 
and use. 

You may send me, at the member’r special price, ap 
Aurora Lamp, and I will pay the Fostmar $3.95, plur 
the postage, when delivered. If not satisfactory I can 
return the lamp within five dars of receipt and you are 
to refund my money in full. 

FGHI 





Fireplace Furnishings 
: That Gladden the Hearth 


ANDIRONS 


as shown 18 inches high. 


FIRESET 
















Special designs tn fire- 
made to orde w 
for the Fireplace’ FREE. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of complete Fireplaces,Dampers,And- 


& aloe eee 


trons, Grates, 38. Hoods, Firesets, etc, 


Road CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 























FOR SALE—Attractive home property in richest truck 
Foying section of Southern Alabama. For details, 
dress MRS. L. CROAK, MILTON, FLORIDA 
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1000 PAGES OF GOOD READING 


7 the Whole Family 


Y= will enjoy and 
your home folks 
will” fa Christian 
Herald's weekly ser- 
mon’s by Dr. Jowett 
and others of the world’s 
a reachers, the 
ally editation, me 
freshing editorials by 
Dr. Sheldon and Dr: 
Sandison, clean enter- 
taining stories worth- 
knowing, articles by 
— leaders, impor- 
ant weekly newsdigest, 
useful Sunday School 
helps by Dr. Samuel 
D. Price and Marion 
Lawrance, cheering 
heart-to-heart talks ~ 4 
- ; Margaret Sangs 
(Founded 1878) Margaret Slattery ned 
others, human-interest 
== the “* Mail Bag’’ : many attractive illustra- 
tlions and a Family Page for ali the f 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


It Is Loved By Home Folks 


The world is weary of pe from laselerepes and 
selfishness and strife. We need the INSPIRA- 
TION of the Bible, rt Ghureh and some good re- 

lous paper RISTIAN HERA every 
week, only $ $2 a year 2 i numbers) : 


Buy Magazines at Reduced Prices 








All Subscriptions One Full Year 





FRUIT, GARDEN & HOME (12 Issues) ny BOTH $2. 10 
CHRISTIAN HERALD (62 Issues) 2.00 Save 26c 
Fruit, Garden & Home) 4" % for Fryit,Garden& Home) 4!) 3 for 
Amer. Neediewoman T s Housewife 
Christian Herald $2.35 cutis lan Herald $2.60 
Fruit, Garden & Home) A!'3 for Fruit,Garden&Home) !!8 for 
pore as so AQ) Pathfinder, s2issues > $9.60 
Save 450 Christian Herald Save 75c 


rrr a 


All 4for Frult,Garden&Home>) All 3 for 
teed stones, mn 189.5 =e | $4.10 
ak seo Save 70c Save TSe 
Fruit, Garden pee &Home)) airs for Frei. Garden & All 4 for 
Pos s Home Journal }eo 35 Pietorst Review => $4.05 
Christion Herald Save 65¢ Christian Herald Save $1.00 


Send Money Order or Check to 


FRUIT, GARDEN & HOME, DES MOINES, IOWA 
165 Success Building 











Complete Violin Outfit 
and 50 Lessons for $12.95 





A exceptional offer from a mus'C house of high 
reputation, known for quaity of ivs instruments. 

Outfit includes Stradivarius Model Violin, red- 
dish color spruce top, maple back and sides, ebon- 
ized Yr - yy nicely finished, complete with good 
bow, chin rest, piece of rosin, Anger rd chart set 
of strings and ‘a very good hea eavy wood case with 
50 Lessons in the American School of Music. Price 
complete $12.95. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, send cash or pay the 
postman on val. 


W. J. DYER & BRO. 
Dept. B27 St. Paul, Mina, 
ESTABLISHED 1870 











THE NEW CATALOG 


for 1924 of 


The Munson Nurseries 
is now ready. It describes all the varieties 
adapted for the Southwest, and Grapes for all 
laces. It’s full of valuable Horticultural In- 
ormation. 


Gent ur name and ad- 
dress a copy—no cost 


THE MUNSON NURSERIES 
Box D315, Denison, Texas 
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A Winter Vegetable Storage 


DALE R. VAN HORN 


Tx logical place for the furnace is in 
the northwest portion of the basement. 
This seems to give the best radiation of 
heat thru the winter, because most winter 
winds are from the northwest. 

On the other hand the laundry is usu- 
ally placed somewhere along the south 
side because of sunlight and warmth. 

Just where, then, would one locate a 
vegetable storage place? If conditions 
permit, this could be placed in the north- 
east corner of the basement where a cor- 
ner is usually found unoccupied and where 
it will be reasonably cool during the 
warm months. 

Such a storage is shown in the drawing 
herewith. It is eight feet square on the 
inside and has a door and also a ventilat- 
ing door by which the inside temperature 
can be regulated at will. The walls can 
be of frame or brick, tile or concrete as 
desired. 

This type of storage is intended for all 
fruits, vegetables and other garden prod- 
uce which has been grown thru the sum- 
mer. Since two bins are provided, several 
bushels of potatoes, carrots, beets, par- 
snips and other roots can be stored very 
handily. The bins are placed along the 
north wall. Shelves built from joists to 
floor along the two adjoining walls will 
then accommodate a great variety of 
canned goods. 

The entrance door should be tight- 
fitting and provided with a reliable catch. 
If possible, there should be an outside 
windew, either on the north or east, and 
this sash equipped with an adjustment 
permitting various opening range. This 
window, in connection with the venti- 
lating door, will give accurate inside 
temperatures. 

The ventilating door is placed near the 
bottom of the wall and is a snug-fitting 
panel, say one foot high and eighteen 
inches wide, which is so arranged that it 
can be opened wide and locked, closed 
and locked, or set at various positions 
intermediate. 

To one of the studding (if the walls are 
of frame) or to the wall by some other 
means if not, fasten a one by four inch 
stick so that it will swing outward. The 
top should be three or four feet from the 
floor. To the lower end a thermometer is 


attached. This should be within a foot 
of the floor. All that is then necessary, 
when entering the room, is to raise the 
thermometer and note the temperature 
If the reading is below forty degrees 
Fahrenheit the ventilating door should 
be opened wider, or the outside window 
closed until the temperature is again 
forty or above. If possible, however, 
keep the air within in circulation all of the 
time. The outside window should be 
shaded to keep out as much light as pos- 
sible. If the room is inclined to be exces- 
sively damp, the covering of the floor 
with sawdust, dry sand or litter, will 
absorb much of the water. Usually, tho, 
if the room is anywhere near the furnace, 
the room will be dry enough. Keep the 
sand moist, however, by sprinkling with 
a watering can whenever necessary 
The sand acts as a humidor and prevents 
your potatoes, carrots and other vege- 
tables drying up. Keeping the sand 
moist and a good circulation of air will 
carry your vegetables thru the winter in 
perfect condition. 

Other things Leing equal, the storage 
should be on the north, tho if this is not 
possible, some other location will doubt- 
less give good results. 

Anyone who gardens for pleasure, 
should also garden for profit, as home- 
grown vegetables thruout the winter will 
materially help to cut the cost of living. 


The Isle of Retribution, Edison Mar- 
shall (Little Brown), $1.75. 

The latest novel by the author of “The 
Heart of Little Shikara;” the volume of 
short stories mentioned recently in these 
columns. All of Mr. Marshall’s art of 
wilderness lore is brought again before 
his readers. The principal characters, 
typical American society folks, are 
stranded in the heart of the Alaskan 
wilderness, where they fall into the 
clutches of a wilderness fanatic. Here 
they literally have to fight their way back 
to manhood and womanhood. The way 
in which they do this forms an absorb- 
ing tale, and, incidentally, one striking 
at the roots of our resent-day self- 
sufficiency. A bit altel amatic in spots, 
it is, nevertheless, a novel well worth 
reading. 
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He Originated aGreat Berry 


Continued from page 27 


Scenting my unasked question, he 
remarked: “That I did not name Number 
One for Dr. Burrill was due to the fact 
that the president of the Illinois State 
Horticultural society at that time was 
Senator Dunlap, and in the various states 
it was becoming a pleasant and desirable 
custom to name any new fruit in honor 
of this officer.” 

“How was it introduced to the public?” 
I asked. 

“T submitted it to the Strawberry 
Prince—Mathew Crawford of Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. He took one hundred or 
more plants to experiment with, and if 
he found the variety worthy he was to 
have the privilege of introducing it. 
After about three years, he recommended 
it as being one of the best and toughest 
of plants and it was arranged that the 
originator and the introducing party were 
to share and share alike in the intro- 
ductory sales.” 

Visions of the $2,500,000 floated across 
my mental horizon again and it was with 
no little trepidation that I put the very 
personal question to him: “Did you 
profit by it financially?” 

I shall always like to remember his 
twinkling little smile as he said: “It 
wasn’t a bit of trouble to divide up the 
proceeds. Just $104 of plants were sold 
and I got my half, of course.” 

The time of its being thrown upon the 
market was most unfortunate, he ex- 
plained. The year before, several failures 
in newly introduced varieties had caused 
dealers to look with apathy or even dis- 
trust upon following claimants for the 
attention of nurserymen and fruit grow- 
ers. 

I looked at Mr. Reasoner appraisingly, 
but. could not find it in my heart to 
sympathize with him. He needs nothing 
of the sort. He has his family, his world- 
wide interests and his books, what more 
could be desired? His work had been its 
own reward. 

We talked until long after a proper 
bedtime for small town elderly folk. It is 
hard not to do so when one’s host is a 
man of so many enthusiasms that con- 
versation skips from one to another and 
back again. 

Here is what makes Mr. Reasoner the 
interesting character that he is: Rare 
books, church history, Mexican revo- 
lutions, abolition days, the world war, 
each topic suggested by some chance 
word, and yet the whole so inter-related 
that almost any sustained conversation 
with him forms a composite impression 
of his many-faceted mind. 

As I got up to go, he went to his old- 
fashioned desk and drew from it a little 
poem. Handing it to me, he said: “I am 
going to have this printed upon cards 
and some day if you get one you will 
know that it is just my way of saying 
‘Goodby’ for I shall have gone.” 

As we count years, Mr. Reasoner is a 
very old man. He has been something of 
a cripple in the last few years, and yet 
he is a young man and always will be, 
because his heart is young. 


Did you know that there are carni- 
vorous plants in America which depend 
upon insects for their food supply? 
Albert A. Hansen describes a num- 
ber of these in a very interesting 
and instructive article appearing next 
month. 
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One Week Ago 


Those teeth had a dingy film 


Accept this offer and try for a few days 
a new teeth cleaning method. Millions now 
employ it. The glistening/teeth you see 
everywhere now show how much it means. 


Combat the film 

Now your teeth have a viscous film. It 
clings to teeth, resists the tooth brush, en- 
ters crevices and stays. 

Food stains, etc., discolor it. Then it 
forms dingy coats. That is why teeth lose 
luster. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in film. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Became alarming 
So few escaped these troubles that con- 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent 
far softer than enamel. Never use 
a film combatant which contains 











Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists the 
world over. 


d:tions became alarming. Then dental 
science sought ways to fight film. 

Two effective methods have been found. 
One acts to disintegrate the film, one to re- 
move it without harmful scouring. Both 
were embodied in a new-type tooth paste, 
called Pepsodent. Now that tooth paste 
has come into world-wide use, largely by 
dental advice. 


Aids Nature too 

Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch de- 
posits which may otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 


‘Watch these effects for a fewdays. You 
will quickly see and feel them. 

Send for this 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. You 
will be amazed and delighted. Cut out 


coupon now. 


10-Day TubeFree **“’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 312, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family. 




















stocking on Christmas morning. 
done so easily? 

Our Doll Offer: 
Garden and Home amounting to only $3. 
offer is extremely liberal. 





Beautiful “Mamma” 
Doll— Given Away 


She Sleeps, Talks, Walks and Winks 


This doll is 16 inches high. She says“Mamma” 
plainly. Her name is Betty Lou. Her beauti- 
ful eyes close when she is lying on her back. 
Her eyes are fastened in her head so they will 
not come loose, as sometimes happens with 
other sleeping dolls. 

Betty Lou is beautiful in appearance, and is 
very daintily dressed with rompers, shdes and 
stockings and cap. Any little girl who gets one 
of these wonderful walking, talking, sleeping 
dolls will be more than delighted. Doll is un- 
breakable and can be dropped time after time 
without damage. 


These Dolls Make Wonderful Christmas Gifts 


Your little sister, or friend, will be overjoyed to find one of these beautiful dolls in her 
Why not make her supremely happy when it can be 


Betty Lou, 16-inch doll, given postpaid for subscriptions to Fruit, 
Your own subscription may be included. 
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The Finest 
Yankee 
Ever Made 












The New Improved 
YANKEE 


HE New Ingersoll Yankee is now on 
sale in stores in all parts o ithe 
country. 

It has the same stylish antique bow and 
crown that is used on expensive watches; a 
handsome new dial; a beautifully damas- 
keened back plate; and other refinements 
and improvements that make it the ‘nest 


Yankee ever produced. 


Sngersol¥ 


Models $2.00 to $10.00 








ENTIRE DAHLIA CLUMPS AT PRICE OF SINGLE TUBERS 


{ offer surplus stocks, subject to sale, field clumps of 
dahlias, as dug, at price of single tubers. Each clump 
will afford 4 to 6 plantable tubers; the undivided 
clump sold at the price of a single tuber. Nineteen 
varieties. Send stamp and addressed envelope today 
for list. This is an unusual and most advantageous 
opportunity to start planting stocks, and mass plant- 
ings in the display borders. 


CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 
ROUTE 94 MEDIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








SUNSET! 
Make life’s sunset a golden one—BUTLI «a BUSI- 
NESS. 
Ask for details of the Purte!) selling proposition. 
Learn what others are doi: 4 with our line. Full 


time and spare time worker, wanted.Big earnings 
for you. Write 


PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Nurserymen tor two Generations 











IRIS—PEONIES 


In fact everything fcr your garden at reasonable 
prices. Send for interesting catalog. 


JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, Inc., 
552 South Fourth Ave., Louisville, Kentucky 
FLORISTS NURSERYMEN 














THE BEST MONEY CROP 
them. Get our 

rries and learn how. 

Lots of dependable STRAWBERRY infor- 

mation. Just the kind you want. 38 years 

in the business, No other book like 

it. It’sfree. Write today. 









THE W. F. ALLEN CO. ‘% 
05 W. Main Street, ° Os 
{2 WELCH’S CONCORD GRAPEVINE 
Zyears $l. 360ne year $2. Agawam, Moore's Early, 


f er Dozen. One year 
$1. One Red, One White, and 2 nk Peonies $1. 100 
Asparagus $1. 25 Rhubarb $1. Ten Elm 4 feet $1. (pre- 

fay checks pocepted. wry Free, WELCH N - 
ERY, SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 


Trees--Roses--Vines _4 


at new low prices in emall or | lo 
Illustrated 64-page catalogue 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
390-400 Green St. Rochester, W. Y. 


Will mail 6 Crocus, 1 Jonquil and 1 
BULBS Sacred Lily for 35c or 4 Tulips and 3 

colored Freesias for 25c. All 15 bulbs 
tor 50c. Illustrated Garden Annual FREE. S. W.PIKE, 
Seedsman, St. Charles, Illinois. 


H liar. Fresh 
Grow a Winter Vegetable Garden ‘Xsparagus,Riubarb, 
Chicory. Full particulars and ne 5 nn wl Aloo. tor 














planting out of doors. Warren 





se Strong field grown budded varieties of this 
ROSES. Queen of flowers. Write for! ist and price. 


HUDNALL BROTHERS, Nurserymen, Tyler, Texas.” 


HARDY OREGON WILD FLOWERS $1,0° Ru7s, 12 cess: 


Gafe delivery guaranteed. Mrs. E. Rankin, 1 kth St., Astoria, Oregon 
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A complete, well-planted home garden 


Looking Ahead 


for the Garden 


FLORENCE SPRING 


RE you 
A starting a 

new gar- 
den, or have you 
decided to treat 
yourself to a few new vines, briars, or 
fruit trees? In either case it isn’t a bad 
plan to set them this fall, in order to get 
this job out of the way before next spring’s 
rush. 

My own idea is, that even in a small 
garden, a’ few of these extras can be 
worked in without taking too much open 
space, to the great benefit of the home 
table at all seasons. In France, gooseberry 
and other suitable bushes are largely 
used as ornamental shrubs, in boundary 
hedges and in the flower garden. Why 
not adopt the suggestion? Separate your 
garden from your neighbor’s with a line 
of currant and gooseberry bushes, for 
instance; the feathery foliage of the latter 
is ornamental during the entire season. 
Even three or four gooseberry bushes are 
amply worthwhile, as they supply our 
most delicious tart jam to use with meats 
or with winter salads. Downing and 
Red Jacket are excellent varieties. In 
dealing with the red fruit we make our 
jam when the berries first begin to turn, 
and then let the remainder ripen and 
of them make a delectable tart jelly, of 
a beautiful color. 

Both gooseberries and currants are 
subject to the attack of the currant worm, 
and unless he is worsted—no crop! He 
first appears at blossoming time, there- 
fore watch with a lynx eye, for, if thoroly 
routed at this season, the second genera- 
tion is small. Spraying with pyrox or 
any other solution containing arsenate 
of lead will almost entirely vanquish him, 
and does no harm at this early stage. 
Always, however, keep powdered helle- 
bore on hand, and use it at the first in- 
dication of this wretched pest. Be sure 
and keep ahead of the game, for, if the 
worm gets a head start, your bushes will 
be stripped before you know it! Aphides 
sometimes appear on the under side of 
currant leaves, making them curl, turn 
yellow, and die. Spray underneath with 
a strong solution of whale-oil soap or of 
tobacco extract. Various scale often at- 
tacks the old stalks; lessen the danger by 
pruning out the old wood; also spray 
every two or three years with lime-sul- 
phur solution in late winter or very early 


Meaty Garden Suggestions 
That PlanY our Work Ahead 


spring; and in 
clude your fruit 
bushes, as well 
as your grape 
; vines, hollyhocks 
etc., in the general spraying of the fruit 
trees when the apple petals have just 
fallen. The dreaded white pine blister- 
rust sometimes attacks both currant and 
gooseberry bushes; be sure and understand 
the regulations of your own state in re- 
gard to growing them if white pines are 
near. Both should be well mulched in 
the fall with manure. Currants, beside 
furnishing the queen of tart jellies and 
many conserves and jams, is a most useful 
family fruit. An old, inherited recipe for 
the very nicest conserve you ever ate, or 
for a delicious “near Bar-le-duc” will be 
furnished on application! Good varieties 
of currants are Fay’s Prolific and White 
Grape—the latter sweeter than the red, 
and combining very attractively with it 
for table use. 

Blackberries make a fine boundary 
hedge if sternly kept in bounds, which 
may be accomplished by hoeing off the 
suckers. Such a hedge is equally lovely 
in blossoming, fruiting, and leaf-bronzing 
season. The Snyder is an excellent 
variety. Make jam and blackberry syrup 
for summer drinks of the surplus fruit. 
Raspberries are so delicious that I should 
always include them if possible. The addi- 
tion of even a few raspberries supplies a 
rich and individual flavor to all sorts of 
jellies, jams, and conserves. Keep both 
raspberries and blackberries in clumps, 
cutting out the old canes after bearing, 
thinning out the new growth to four or 
six canes, and tying loosely to stakes. 
Pinch off the tops if too ambitious, and 
also to make them bushy. If set in the 
fall protect the roots from frost by mulch- 
ing with litter; mulch established roots 
with manure before winter; keep well 
cultivated and free from weeds during 
the summer. Briars thus kept in order 
are much easier to take care of than if 
allowed to spread and grow at will. In 
fact, unless you can take care of them 
do not include them in the small—or 
any—garden. If one has plenty of room— 
their yield is not abundant—it pays to 
include the “Everbearing” raspberry; 
St. Regis and La France the best. 

Both a quince and a plum tree we must 
have, if space allows, 
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Quinces may supply the same element 

in large fruit combinations as raspberries S IPERI OR 
do = other berries—that - Es pda 

individual flavor. A quince sliced thinly 

in a kettle of apple sauce makes a “‘differ- House Plant Food 
ent” and even more delicious product, 
and quince parings or the hard parts of —t 
the fruit, boiled with apples for jelly, > 
greatly increases its delectability. Plum 
jam is a sweetmeat beloved of childhood 
and plums stewed with a ground orange 
or two and a handful of raisins, with 
three-fourths weight of sugar, until of 
a rich, jam-like consistency, makes a 
conserve hard to beat. Remove pits 
as the plums burst. Wickson and Brad- 
shaw are very desirable varieties. 

Pear trees are desirable in the small 
garden, as one of the few trees which do 
not sap the soil prohibitively, and the 
ground underneath may be _ utilized. 
Both currants and gooseberries bear 
luxuriantly under our pear trees, and 
I assure you that we do not undervalue 
their cool shade when gathering berries 
on hot July mornings. By the way, always 
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Brin’ Out the Hidden Beauty \ 
in Your Cherished House Plants 


—by feeding chem a little “tonic” occasionally 
Aaplied to your house plants, SUPERIOR House Plant Food 
makes them “‘perk up” at once—seemingly like magic. And 
how they do arent —throwing. of new shoots of beauty and 
health, with a richer color. he excellent and almost im- 
mediate effects of it on plant life is little short of amazing. 

SUPERIOR House Plant Food, a balanced ration scienti- 


| fically prepared in our laboratories, contains all the essential 







elements of plant life. Just dissolve a level teaspoonful in 
water and pour on plant at roots. Beneficial to even the most 
delicate plant life. Clean and odorless. 


THE STADLER PRODUCTS COMPANY 








‘cc ? : Salrs 95 . ‘ ~ ° 
keep a stool handy” to these in PACKERS | eis 5 deter Om totay 0 Denison Ave Cleveland, Ohio 
time—also a pair of gloves impervious | for handsome container Gentlemen:—Here’s my dollar. Please send me the tin of SU- 

bene® ” lett of 600 treatments— PERIOR House Plant Food containing 600 treatments on your 
to prickers. If one possesses & Bartlet ’ a for oer 8 peor. Money-Back Guarantee offer. 
; esults guaranteed—try it 
a Seckel—spicy and sugar-sweet, € | forsix weeks and then de- Stems “ts é 





Beurre Bosc—indescribably beautiful and | ({°¢s You, "ant, to Keep 
delicious in late autumn, and a Buerre | ‘refunded. 

D’Anjou, for winter enjoyment, we — 
be sure of an abundance of delightfu 

fruit for dessert, for giving away, and IRISES, PEONIES 
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for canning. and GLADIOLI 
A cherry tree or two is an undeniable Your Garden's Beauties FROM destruc. 
, uit rom April to October _tive rabbits, 
asset, but unless one can supply fr [ MPORTERS and growers of Bg 
enough for both robins and family, the the finest varietie cut worms- from 
family will t behind. Black ip ad, tao Gri tenis che cultivator bruises and skin- 
V come oO ind. ac grown in rich, black sandy loam under Minne- U or D 
amy We . soto’s rigorous climatic conditions is suitable ning. Eliminate costly re- 


Tartarian and Governor Wood are good. 
Apple trees are another story. I prefer to 
grow an early variety, if I can include 
only one, as good winter apples are easily 
purchased. Red Astrakan is my own 
choice, as excellent for both cooking and 


for planting in all parts of lacement and save time 
the United Statesand Canada. ost in growth of young 
Ourlarge, healthy roots and trees by using 

bulbs assure you quicker re- 
sultsandlarger blooms. Order 
now. Send today for free 
illustrated 1923 Catalog. 





os and easy to attach—wrap this 














, ly treated wood 
eating. We can many of our early apples RAINBOW GARDENS tector around thetree eand tie at top 
as regular “apple sauce,” for use after Wigheay Wet, - + Farmington, Minn. Special $2 Trial Offer 
apples are gone; if done carefully and ———— Bend usa $2.00 bill and we will ship 

“< er il 
properly it is as fresh and delicious as if (hp pag ee 
used immediately. The comparatively will order more. Send a 
new dwarf apple trees are excellently TIM: -PL ANI BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY: 
suited to the small home grounds. They maby yO eee 
can be set within a short distance of each JUST WHAT PLANTS REQUIRE, ; Hawkeye Frutt Bus 
other and will bear in about three years. Insures thriving potted plants. Convenient, eco- mr Wy BYE, 


“ : ae nomical fertilizer—in tablet form. Clean; odor- 
Favorite standard varieties can be ob- | | less; stainless. Easy to use—simply insert the 
tained grafted on dwarf stock. It is, eo Eee agg mee rae 
perhaps, unnecessary to suggest that | } agricuiture, cays: “Never forget that a plant’in a 
one should, in purchasing and planting | } Watcnea carefully. Soll is so restricted that the fer, 
; =} H i- tility is quickly exhausted; fertilizer must b lied 
all fruit trees, consider locality and cli asneeded to prevent growth from ceasing simost 
matic conditions as one of the largest entirely”. ‘ 
fact ‘ dt ful 75 cts. per 100; $3.50 per 1,000, sent prepaid 
actors in regard to a successful outcome anywhere in U. 8. by Seedsmen, Nurserymen or 


of the enterprise. the manufacturers. 








BETTER TREES 





































































Cost of stocking a small home place ee ee ° ou wn vom — — _ é bw ond 
. . . . . . ve mon y 
with a few varieties of berries, small “ 2 Y ing direct from the world's, largest growers. Mill- 
fruits, and fruit trees: One dozen rasp- oil Lechter tsapteanane-badied Ieee cnseun bese, 
. or ; i i hards—1 ices. ete Li 
ation og rng one dozen Evergreen, Shade Trees, Flowering Stirube, ee. You 
> < 2! e % save money and get better rderi irect 
ee - a s118 @e ol = a BULB BARGAINS from ue—the growers. Write for Fall Price List. 
, $1. 2.25 ozen); HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
one plum tree, $1.75; one cherry tree, FOR FALL PLANTING Un, TR a 
st i Q Sh. e * jest Growers it Trees in the World’’ 
$1 .75; one quince bush, $1.50; four grape- 8 Peonies, all different, fine roots...... 2.00 a 
vines, $9 (about $2.40 each). One or SF ee Fe ee aavistene. ... 1.00 RE 3a ng PAO OE RENE RS 
ae .. larwin lulips, in fine mixture..... 1.00 
two-year vines are much cheaper than 35 Daffodils, in fine mixture ......__.. 1.00 PE ACH & APPL Ee 
older ones and surer to live. Four pear 18 Hrecinthe, in fine mixture forforcing 1.00 
trees, $7; one apple tree, $1.25 making um Speciosum, pink or white... 1.00 TREE BEFORE BUYING 
total t of $25.88 ’ ? Order $5.00 worth from the above GET OUR PRICES 
a total cost of $25.88. and you may have as your choice It wil pay you. Direct to Planters in Large or Small 
Peach trees have ot b ° either 1 Peony, American Beauty, or Lote by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. FREE 68 Page 
have n een mentioned, 25 Narcissus bulbs, Mrs. Lang: Catalog. Pear, Plum, Cherry Berries, Grapes, Nuts 
as so uncertain in different localities. Gur danmdptbve cetalanee end Wort A -_ Trams and Ornamental Trees. Vines and Bhrabe. 
- . : er TENN. NURSER 
If they are suited to your soil, you surely plants sent free. Y CO., Bex 13, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
cannot occupy a part of your space in BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS > $400 
any better way. R. D. No. 79 JAMESTOWN, N. Y. | 4 $s For 
Currants, grapes, gooseberries may be ——_] P 
i > —— Fin e 
easily propagated by cuttings—or cur- | Rare Alpine Worldwide nase etice flolland produces, scalars mined, Atty. 
rants by division and gooseberries by from very large choice collection in Britain. Lists free. 9 Poh Feteiny ze nthe mized. colors, extts 
pinning down branches to take root Sample packets containing 12 kinds, $1.00; 30 kinds, $2.00. AN TEED Yo BLOOM” ' 
° REY. J. F. ANDERSON, GLENN HALL, LEICESTER, ENGLAND SPRING GARDENS CO., VALLEY STREAM,N. ¥. 
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How I Financed My Home 


FIGHT years ago I was doing steno- 
graphic work for one of the leading 
business men of a certain little city, only 
about five miles from my parents’ country 
home; but, as the song goes, “You're a 
million miles from nowhere when you are 
one little mile from home.” And so I 
determined to put the matter before my 
parents, and if they would consent to 
. leave the farm (which was only a rented 
one) and move to the city where I could 
be at home, I would nét only take care 
of them, but would build for them a home 
they would be proud of. 

This was before the war, you remember, 
and the salary of stenographers in our 
little city was never large, so that in the 
two years previous that I had been work- 
ing I had been able to save only $500. 
Just how I would be able to keep the 

romise to my parents I didn’t know, but 
Thad often heard my mother say, “Where 
there is a will there is a way.” I knew I 
had the will, and so when in the fall of 
1915 I finally gained my parents’ promise 
to “move to town” in the spring, I set 
out to find the way. 


Bien very first thing was to select the 
location for our “dream home,” and 
fearing that my parents would miss too 
much the lovely country life we had been 
accustomed to, I thought to select some 
spot in the suburbs. I remembered 
having heard Mother express admiration 
everytime we passed a certain corner in 
the outskirts of the city, which happened 
to be located on two of the best streets 
in the district, and consisted of five good- 
sized town lots. I called upon the 
real estate dealers who owned the prop- 
erty, and found that their price for same 
was $1,500, and they would sell on the 
installment plan of $25 each month, or 
would give a five percent discount for 
cash. At first I thought I would have to 
pass them, up at that price, then it oc- 
curred to me that if my courage was to 
hold out long enough to pay for the home, 
it must needs be one that I would be 
proud to call home. So I said I would 
take the lots, and while I was tempted to 
use my $500 and borrow the balance and 
thus save the $75 discount, I knew I would 
have to borrow more money to build the 
house and decided it would be better to 
wait until the house was completed, and 
secure the entire amount in one loan, so 
I decided on the installment plan for the 
purchase of the lots. Never shall I forget 
the expression on the faces of those real 
estate men! The idea of me attempting 
such an undertaking. They thought I 
was crazy, or an irresponsible child. But 
I promptly informed them I was of age 
and desired to purchase those lots on the 
installment plan they had outlined to me. 
There was nothing else to do but fix up 
the papers. This was all new to me as I 
knew nothing whatever about real estate, 
and less about building, but I somehow 
understood that the purchase contract 
would give me the privilege of building 
on the lots, and that when the building 
was — I could probably borrow 
money on it by giving a mortgage as I 
had heard of others doing. 

Then I set to work to plan the house. 
Besides my parents and I there were also 
three younger sisters to occupy the home, 


First Prize Letter 


and we had always lots of week-end guests 
too, so that I figured we must have a large 
house—anyway eight rooms. I designed 
the living room 16x24 feet, with lots of 
windows, and a large fireplace, which was 
later to prove a magnet that kept the 
family at home reading interesting books, 
etc., instead of always being gone to the 
“movies” or somewhere else, like lots of 
other people; and in fact all of the rooms 
were large and roomy, with plenty of 
closets, builtin features I had admired in 
the homes of my friends; also lighting 
lans I had especially admired in homes 
r had seen, etc., etc. When the plans 
were finally finished I took them to a 
carpenter I happened to know, explaining 
details of dimensions, etc., in short, just 
how I wished the house to appear when 
finished. He grasped my idea quickly, 
and made a blue-print, and also figured 
the amount of material necessary, and an 
estimate of what the work would cost. I 
had decided to have a basement under the 
entire house, to serve for laundry as well 
as coal and wood bins, winter storage for 
fruits, vegetables, etc. So my father and 
brothers scraped the dirt out for the base- 
ment, hauled the gravel and helped to 
build the basement walls; then helped 
with the barn, and did many other little 
things which they could do easily. 

I visited different lumber yards, secur- 
ing prices of the materials needed for the 
building, found one a little more reason- 
able than the others, and asked the man- 
ager if he would be willing to sell me the 
material I wanted and wait four months 
for the money. The carpenter said that 
was the time that would be required for 
the work. The lumberman consented, 
and thus began our dream home. The 
contracts for electric wiring, plumbing, 
etc., were also let with the understanding 
they were to wait until the house was 
finished for the money. This left the 
$500 and the salary I earned while the 
house was in progress to be used to pay 
the carpenters, who required their pay 
each week. 


WHEN the house was all completed, 
except the interior decorating and 
the painting, I sought a loan company 
and easily made arrangements for the 
$3,500 needed to cover my indebtedness, 
including the purchase price of the lots. 
You on ean | that the lots Ihad chosen 
were choice suburban lots in the newest 
part of the city, and the house was in 
every way worthy of its location, so that 
even the loan company valued the place at 
a great deal more than the actual cost. 
Some of the work had been done by our- 
selves with no cost added for it; only the 
best material and workmanship was 
allowed to go into the house proper 
(cheaper things such as bath-room fix- 
tures, lighting fixtures, etc., were used 
with the idea of replacing with better as 
soon as we were better able to afford); 
the real estate dealers who had been loath 
to sell me the lots, watching the progress 
of the house with much interest, did not 
hesitate to pronounce it the best buili 
house in the city; all of which made it 
easy to secure the required loan. 

Each member of our family had a 
hand in decorating the interior of our 
house, which was made very beautiful 





at small expense, and my father and 
brothers painted the exterior of the house 
and barn white. By the time we were 
ready to move into our new home each 
one of us felt that it was a “home indeed” 
as all had helped and builded into it the 
love of our hearts. In March we moved 
into our really truly home. How we en- 
joyed it! How we have enjoyed watchin, 
it grow more beautiful each year, an 
what fun it has been saving and making 
small sacrifices in order that we might 
have the money with which to purchase 
beautiful shrubs, trees, and flowers of all 
kinds; build lovely fences, pergolas, walks, 
curbings, and all the things that go to 
beautify a lovely suburban home; as well 
as putting out of numerous fruit and nut 
trees, berries, rhubarb, asparagus, and 
hardy vegetables of all kinds, to help 
lessen the family living expenses. 


OF course there was no money for 
new furniture, so the furniture we 
brought from the farm had to suffice 
until little by little and piece by 
piece the entire house has n refur- 
nished from what I term my “luxury” 
fund—created by means of little 
odd jobs of stenographic work solicited 
from business men of the city who 
do not employ a regular stenographer, 
and done mornings and evenings. This 
same fund used to finance all our 
family picnics, entertainments, and 
amusements of all kinds. The financing 
of the clothes problem of four girls, not 
to mention their education, in addition 
to paying for and upkeep of the home, is 
a story in itself and much too long to 
relate here. Mornings and evenings that 
there was no stenographic work to do, 
I worked with my flowers, incidentally 
strengthening my weak lungs. 

On the day I secured the n 
loan on the place, I resolved that eac 
interest paying date should see at least a 
small payment on the principal too, and 
to that end each month I deposited a 
certain amount of my salary in a savings 
bank. These deposits were very small 
at first, still I adhered to my original 
purpose by “playing like” the savings 
was a debt I had to pay each month, and 
then as my salary advanced from time to 
time, I still “played” that I was working 
at the old salary, and thus saved all of 
each increase in salary. This resulted in 
my being able to pay “something” on 
the principal at each semi-annual interest 
paying date, altho at first that “some- 
thing” meant only $100. Of course the 
interest, taxes, and all incidental ex- 
penses had to be estimated and figured 
out of my salary before I could determine 
the amount I thought I should be able to 
save each month; and then very fre- 
quently I had to figure and re-figure in 
order to meet a special tax, doctor bill, 
or other unforeseen expense. 

And, as I had feared, my father very 
soon tired of city life, the work in our 
garden and around the place not being 
enough to occupy all his time. So I was 
compelled to exercise my wits further, 
with the result that the second year of 
our city residence found erected on the 
rear of our lots a little grocery svore, 
where Daddy happily whiles the time 
away, and incidentally adds his bit to the 
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family living fund. The funds used for 
the store represented the small savings 
which my parents had managed to have 
left when they sold out their farm interests 
and moved to our new city home. 

To shorten a long story, the final pay- 
ment on our home was made on January 
Ist, last, so that today we have an abso- 
lutely clear title to what is considered by 
everyone to be one of the loveliest homes 
in the city, around whose fireside this 
coming winter we hope to perfect plans 
for a real rose garden with sun dial, 


fountain, bird retreat, etc., much of the | 


material for which plans having been 
garnered from Fruit, Garden and Home. 
In my daily business rounds I am show- 
ered with “Your home is the very prettiest 
in the city,” “Tell me the secret of your 
beautiful home,” ‘How do you keep your 
place so lovely?” “My wife wants to 
know the name of those lovely shrubs we 
saw blooming on your lawn,” “How do 
you manage to have your shrubs ever- 
blooming?” etc., etc. 

Of course, anyone who would take the 
time to read the lovely magazine articles 
on home and garden beautifying, could 
do as well as I; and well I know that 
hundreds could be saved weary months in 
desolate sanitariums if only they under- 
stood the benefit to be derived from this 
outdoor work (or play as I call it) and the 
sheer joy of getting close to nature. 

It can be readily seen that I not only 
possess a lovely home, but it is an invest- 
ment which if I were ready today to cash 
in would easily net me an average saving 
of $1,000 for each of the ten years I have 
been working, so that the greater portion, 
of the living expenses of our family, in- 
cluding what would have gone for house 
rent, has been ours absolutely free, you 
might say, during the entire eight years 
that we have occupied the home. 

During these ten years I have received 
many offers of positions in banks, and 
other business houses of our city, but I 
have always believed ‘A rolling stone 
gathers no moss,” so that today I am 
with the same firm I started with. My 
work is part of my being, but the slow 
and steady climb of my employer’s busi- 
ness is a long story in itself. Suffice it to 
say that I received an offer from the same 
real estate firm, who eight years ago mani- 
fested so little confidence in my ability, 
which carried with it a very attractive 
salary, so that my “ability” is known 
outside our own office. But I prefer to 
remain “true to my first love’ which gave 
me my beautiful home, and which in ten 
short years—working six days out of 
every week, fifty-two weeks in every 
year, with no vacations (choosing always 
the proffered double salary in lieu of the 
customary two weeks annual vacation)— 
converted a weak-lunged, frail school- 
girl into a robust business girl of the 
“Show Me” state. 
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Anthony Fence 


Bigger Wires, Better Galvanizing 


Because Anthony Fence 


is made of heavier wires, 
it gives longer, more satis- 
factory service. Its cost is 
lowest when length of life 
is considered. 


Ask your dealer— he is glad 
torecommend and sell fence 
that makes friends and 
customers for him. 


Also ask him to tell you 
about Galvanized American 
Steel Posts. 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Denver San Francisco 


Matt DEULK 


Z 


Everybody Is Playing The New Chinese Game \| 


(Sparrows) sometimes called Mah Jong, Ma Chuck, Pung Chow, etc. 


This game has been popular among the nobility of China for nearly 3,000 years. 
Only within very recent years, were the common people, or coolies, of China 
permitted to play it. During the last year it has been introduced thruout the 
entire civilized world, and is today one of the most popular games played. 


MAH DEUCK is complete—no extras necessary. This game consists of the 
usual number of Tiles (144). Made of heavy cardboard, fully % in. thick, lined 
on both sides and printed in bright colors. Extra Tiles, four smaller Tiles or 
Winds, Dice, four wooden stands or racks (16 in. long), nicely finished. Doubling 
All assembled in a neat cardboard box 











scale, full directions and counting score. 
with attractive cover. 


_ Our Offer: A complete set of MAH DEUCK will be sent, postpaid, for subscrip- 
tions to Fruit, Garden and Home amounting to only $4. 
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Attractive Gift 


Embroideries 
BENNIE HALL 

















Transfer pattern No. 123, 
price 20 cents, includes 
Six attractive designs for 
towels, three above and 
threeatup per right. Edges 
fringedbelowaline of ma- 
chine hemstitching are 
smart and easy to do 


No 123, continued. 
Heavy thread linen tow- 
els in pastel colors are 
decorated with drawn 
threads, lazy daisy, out- 
line and rambler rose 
stitches andFrench knots 
done with six-strand floss 


Inthe upper left-hand corner the 
firsttowel, of soft blue linen, has a 
black basket filled with gay flowers. 
Below it is a most interesting white 
towel, ends finished with straight 
binding of blue linen 1 3-4 inches wide. Blue, 
old, rose and green appear in the embroidery. 

he thirdis pink linen with = flowers in 
lavendar, rose and green, and lines of black. 
Deep pink rambler roses on a black trellis adorn the pale 
pink towel (top above), tall gay flowers brighten the white 
one below it, while the pale green linen at the bottom 
flaunts a wreath of colorful posies. Towels measure 17 

by 30 inches; the sides are neatly hemmed 


Transfer pattern No. 125, blue, price 
20 cents, illustrated at the right, pro- 
vides five exceptionally attractive bas- 
kets and seven small motifs to match, 
to be used for tea cloths, napkins, 
scarfs and the like. This very goodlooking lunch 
cloth is of heavy onnibhcand laa: marked off 
intoeight-inch squares by drawn-in lines of black 
floss. Choose a piece of linen 35 inches square, 
measurein I 1-2 inchesfrom eachedge, drawafewthreads 
and hemstitch,thenfringe edges to hemstitching. White 
linen is good, or tobeultrasmart,themost daring of colors. 
Baskets are done in outline and French knots, flowers in 
buttonhole stitch and ribbons in satin stitch 





This photograph shows clearly the detail of the tea- Transfer pattern No. 124 in- Transfer pattern No. 126, blue, 20 cents, fur- 

pot one of the four motifs used on the teacloth be- cludes designs for the teacloth nishes three complete alphabets and four dainty 

ow. Lines of black and bright blue outline stitch- below and for six napkins like sprays. The letters are two inches high. They 

ing done very close together make the teapot, and~ that above. Description at should be worked in raised satin stitch with white 
pastel flowers decorate it right below mercerized cotton No. 25 


Address pattern orders to Bennie Hall, Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa 


Transfer pattern 
No. 124, blue, 
price 20 cents, 
illustrated at the 
right, is even 
more interesting 
than the photo- 
graph would lead 
one to think. The 
glorified teapot is 
visible; on the 
other three sides 
of theclothappear 
a_ flower-decked 
cup and saucer, 
a cream pitcher 
anda sugar bowl. 
Motifs for six 
napkins are also 
included 


With December 
just around the 
corner it is not 
too soon to get 
busy with needle 
and_ thread. 
Things for one’s 
house are always 
acceptable. he 
teacloth at left of 
fine white linen 
embroidered in 
pastel colors is 
accented with 
black seedstitch- 
ing and lines o 
couching in blac 

held down with 

white 
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The Cranberry at Home 


Continued from page 31 
‘While one where the weeds are carelessly 
allowed to choke the vines will not pro- 
duce more than thirty barrels to the 
acre.” 

Cranberry harvest time comes in the 
fall. In early days, this work was always 
done by hand, but the invention of rakes 
and scoops have made it possible for 
expert pickers to move rapidly across the 
bogs, at the same time combing the vines 
and scooping in the berries. 

What could be more appropriate than 
Indians in connection with Thanksgiving? 
There are dusky red folks who still make 
their homes in the central part of Wis- 
consin, and these are as prominent and 
as useful as the whites at cranberry pick- 
ing time. 

In regard to the buying and preserving 
of cranberries for use, as well as in the 
matter of their culture, Mr. Malde is an 
authority. 

“If you purchase the berries as soon 
as they come on the market in the fall,” 
he explains, “you will find the skins less 
tough and the berries better than if 
you wait until later in the season.” 

But how to preserve the fruit so early 
in the season and yet have it fresh and 
delicious to serve later with the turkey 
or the duck or the roast beef or pork is a 
question which anxious housekeepers ask. 

Mr. Malde tells this secret: 

“Be sure to get the darkest berries you 
can find,” he says. ‘They are always the 
ripest and taste the best. 

“After they have been washed, pack 
the berries in pint or quart jars without 
liquid. The few drops which cling to the 
skins after washing, do no harm.” 

The jars are then placed in a common 
boiler with a false bottom as for cold 
pack, according to the Malde plan. The 
water is allowed to come within an inch 
or so of the top of the jars, but the covers 
are not screwed on tight at first. The 
pints are boiled for fifteen minutes; the 
quarts for one-half hour. 

In another dish a rich syrup is made, 
using one cup of sugar to one cup of water. 
Enough of the syrup is poured on top of 
the berries to fill each jar. The covers are 
then screwed on tight, and the jars are 
ready to be stored as soon as they are 
cool. The fruit should always be allowed 
to stand two weeks or longer before 
opening. The berries are then ready to 
furnish a most delicious relish and a 
charming bright red garnish for your 
Thanksgiving table. 


You will enjoy A. W. Roe’s article 
*‘Making a Real Home of the New 
House’”’ in the December number. 











] A TWIN APPLE 
I am interested in your paper. I am a tree surgeon 
and interested in all fruits, gardens and homes. 
I'am enclosing two pictures of a twin apple. Appar- 
ently the stem ofthe apples was split making one for 
each apple. Both have blossom ends.—M. B. Smith, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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No. 306 No. 355 
Made-up Dress 5-Piece Set 
2 to 3 yr. Size one Center 
Peach Color four Doilies 
Fine quality White Clover 
Voile Bleach 
$1.50 in U.S.A. $1.25 in U.S.A. 














ROYAL society 


EMBROIDERY PACKAGE OUTFITS 


The articles above will give you an idea of the exceptional values and 
really beautiful articles you can buy in ROYAL SOCIETY EMBROID- 
ERY PACKAGE OUTFITS. The quality of materials is always of high 
standard. The wearing apparel, such as children’s dresses, ladies’ under- 
garments, etc., are made with extreme care. The stamped designs are 
dainty and artistic and every package is complete with the article to be 
embroidered, sufficient floss to finish the design, and instructions. 


Even if you do not know how to embroider, you will have no difficulty in 
following the chart of stitches which makes everything so simple. 


Decorative articles for the house, gift items, household linens, lingerie, 
baby clothes and novelties are procurable in Royal Society Packages. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS MAILED ON REQUEST 





The New Royal Society Crochet Book No. 23 
Price 10 cents in U.S. A.—Send for Copy 





ROYAL SOCIETY Products are sold by dealers everywhere 








19 Union Sq-W. H.E. VERRAN CO., Inc. New York 
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Such a chicken pie as this is entirely worthy of the Thanksgiving feast 


New England Thanksgiving Dishes 


S Thanksgiving approaches, the 
prudent housewife with the home- 
coming in view begins to consider 

the subject of general food preparation. 
There are lotsof “keeping” thingsthat may 
be prepared beforehand that will greatly 
lighten the otherwise formidable task of 
cooking the dinner, and of arranging the 
other meals of the day and those of the 
days previous and following. W'th such 
preparation it is possible so to ease up 
the work that our hospitality may be 
more unstinted. 

Mincemeat may be prepared any time 
during November and grows richer and 
better for the ripening. Following is a 
recipe, not too rich, but good enough for 
anybody. I have made it every Novem- 
ber for longer than I should care to con- 
fess. 


Mincemeat 
21% bowls of chopped 4% bowl of currants 
pte 9 4 bowl of thinly sliced 
5 bowls of chopped citron 
apples Juice of two lemons and 
3 Ibs. brown sugar one orange and a little of 


the grated rind 
teaspoonful each of 
cloves, allspice and nut- 


14 bowl of eppes suet 

1 bow] of whole raisins, 1 
simmered until plump 
in just enough water 
to cover, and the 
water in which they namon 
were boiled \% cupful of salt 


Combineallinalarge kettle, add thebroth 
in which meat was boiled, and enough cider 
to moisten. Ifthe latter is not obtainable, 
sweet pickle syrup is a good substitute, or 
any fruit juice on hand may be used. 
More suet or spices may be added if 
preferred. This is the bare recipe; to it 
I always add any odds and ends of jelly, 
jam, candied orange peel and the like 
that I have on hand—the more the better. 
Often tumblers of last year’s jelly, too 
stiff to be perfect for table use, may be 
stolen from the store closet. Simmer all 
two or three hours, and store in a stone 
crock. Taste to see if your particular 
taste is gratified. Make your pies a day 
or two before Thanksgiving. 

Squash pies seem to share the honors 
with mince pies, especially for the nine 
o'clock informal meal with which we 
always close the day’s festivities. For 
this occasion make Squash Pies Plus. 


meg 
1 tablespoonful of cin- 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Best Ways of Making 
Old-Time Good Things 


Squash Pies Plus 


1% cupfuls of dry, 1 saltspoonful each of 
sifted squash cinnamon and ginger, 

1% cupfuls boiling milk and a bit of grated 

1 egg, slightly beaten orange or lemon peel 

% cantar a sugar \% teaspoonful of salt 


Bake in a bottom crust with a fluted 
edge, and just before serving heap the 
top with stiffly whipped cream. Garnish 
with a spray of leavesandastemcut from 
thinly sliced citron, and two or three 
halved candied cherries. 

The steamed pudding seems really to 
belong to Christmas, but it is so difficult 
to manage the old-fashioned baked light- 
colored plum pudding with the turkey 
that we will avail ourselves of the con- 
venience of a recipe that can be prepared 
the day beforehand. 


Aunt Meggie’s Thanksgiving Pudding 


1 cupful chopped suet 4 teaspoonful nutmeg 
1 cupful molasses and cloves 
1 cupful milk or coffee 1 cupful coarsely chopped 
3% cupfuls flour seeded raisins 
2 teaspoonfuls cream of % cupful currants 

tartar sifted in the % cupful thinly sliced 

flour citron 
1 teaspoonful soda, also 1 good tablespoonful 

in the flour minced candied orange 
1 scant teaspoonful salt peel (if on hand) 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 


Dredge fruit with a little of the flour, 
combine, beat, and steam in a well but- 
tered brown bread tin at least four hours. 
Serve with hard sauce. 


The Turkey or Its Substitute 


A very large capon or a pair of fine, 
large chickens, or a handsome roast of 
pork may be substituted for the turkey. 
The following garnishes, suitable for 
either of the above, supplement delect- 
ably the expensive turkey, allowingtheuse 
of a smaller one than would otherwise be 
necessary. 

Core and bake a sufficient number of 
fine tart apples, partly filling the holes 
with sugar. When nearly done insert in 
each hole a small cooked sausage. Arrange 
in a border around the turkey or its sub- 
stitute and serve at once, very hot. If 
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pork is selected, have the marketman 
prepare a large crown roast, similar to a 
crown roast of lamb. Roast very thoroly, 
heap the middle with mashed potato or 
tiny potato balls rolled in melted butter 
and then in parsley, and surround the 
roast with baked cored apples tipped with 
small squares of any tart, bright jelly. 


Cauliflower Piquant 


Break a large head of cauliflower into 
flowerets and boil in salted water until 
tender, then drain. Make a cheese sauce 
by melting half a cupful of diced cheese 
in a pint of rich cream sauce and moisten 
the cauliflower liberally with this. Place 
in a buttered glass baking dish, grate 
more cheese over it, and set it in a hot oven 
until richly browned. 


Chicken Pie 


Possibly a chicken pie might take the 
place of or supplement the expensive 
turkey. To make this cook a large fowl 
until very tender, adding salt and a small 
sliced onion to the water. Pull the meat 
off the bones and cut into irregular pieces, 
about half as large as an egg. Boil away 
broth until about three cupfuls are left 
and thicken with three tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour melted together; 
season highly. 

Cook separately two cupfuls of small 
potato balls and the same quantity of 
very small onions, and combine all in a 
large baking dish: there should be enough 
sauce to moisten liberally. Add cooked 
mushrooms or sweetbreads if you wish. 
Cover with a thin crust of rich baking 
powder biscuit dough, cut gashes, and 
ornament with rings of very small baking 
powder biscuits. Brush all with melted 
butter and set in a very hot oven until 
the crust is cooked and a rich brown. 
Brush again with butter and serve. Use 
two fowls if a very large pie is wished. 


Stuffed Dates 


Wash, remove stones, and insert a bit 
of candied orange peel, balls of cream 
cheese, or nutmeats. Roll in granulated 
sugar. These will prove very popular. 
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Lima Beans 
Continued from page 20 
treat the seed early in the fall after shell- 
ing. Carbon bisulphide is the material 
used for this purpose by the seedmen and 
houses, and can be purchased at any 
drug store. The method used is to put 
the seed in an air tight jar and pour the 
liquid into a saucer and cork up tight, 
leaving for forty-eight hours, as the vapor 
arising from this fluid is heavier than 
air and it goes down thru the beans and 
every living mite or egg is killed and the 
beans are not hurt for seed or eating 


purpose. 
Care should be taken not to inhale the 
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A Rapid Cooks 
Better Meals 
With Less Fuel 
Taoee and Effort 


The inal 
Pog Eke 
or The Automatic Rapid Electric Stove Men/in 
p= electric fireless cooker) is the cheapest, easiest method f ¥ , 





wn for preparing the family meals. 

Electricity is used only to bring the food to the cook- 
ing point (taking only 1-4 to 1-3 of the full cooking 
time). It then automatically shuts itself off and the 
food continues to cook, boil, broil, roast, bake, fry or 
—— done. From 50% to 75% of the fuel cost 











vapor as it is poisonous, acting much 
the same as gasoline vapor on the human 
system. Lights and flames should not 
be used around the vapor as this will cause 
an explosion. But with ordinary care 
the fluid is not dangerous. Its cost is not 
great and an ounce is more than enough 


tables. 
Try the Automatic R. Electric at risk f irty » Does all " 
for a bushel of beans. want you to use A t--— for one month. Utica take the A ata) aol 
Now, a word in regard to seed. For vote of the family, and if you or your family cannot honestly say electricity 30 to 35 
; B h that you are satisfied, that you never had more delicious, better minutes. Vegeta- 
ya — use Burpee af pcg = cooked meals, send it'right back and your money will be instantly bles 8 to 12 min- 
imas. ey are just as large as the pole a nt Pete 
lima and quite a heavy yielder. Fordhook | FREE Sate Sciser'ateroooting: Givescompictsdivcios? emex manu wpax | Sites nists’ 
q , vy yi . and recipes—all details of construction and new low factory prices. A new device in- | fee. Boils Tea Ket- 
and Dreer’s are also good and good gust ony, Sead me your Free Home Selence Book. A post card will stagtiy whet wenvewish | tle. No other 
; $ ring today. ve | stove needed. 
yielders. Other seedsmen probably have | w,.. Campbell Co., Ppt. 756, Detroit, Mich- Ep ilome eos. | All complete ready 
good seed under different names, but Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario onic Baparta. Saat Pree. | (048 when you 


most of them carry these varieties. 

For the pole lima I have always used 
the “King of the Garden.”” This year I 
have been trying out a new one by Bur- 
pee. So far, it looks good. There is also 
a small pole and bush lima. While not 
big, it is rich and a heavy yielder. As 
their quality is so fine, it will pay small 
growers to raise a few for home use. 

Lima beans are easily canned in their 
immatured state, and the thrifty house- 
wife should take advantage of this. 
Half of my yearly sales are for this pur- 
pose, and the ladies tell me there are 


Takes Drudgery Out of Coo 
No clocks to set, dials 
t food in the cooker, attach 
ve it. The Automatic 


No “pot-watc ." No worrying about burning. 
thermometers to watch, ner discs to heat. Merely © 
ht socket, (no special wiring), turn on the swit 

tric does the rest. 


Aluminum lined throughout—won't rust or corrode. 


Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! 


and lea 
Guaranteed Wear-Ever aluminum utensils furnished with it, 










Riperved What It Will Do 
Rapid 


Roasts all kinds 















New Fuel 
3 Times , 
Heat of Coal 


An amazing new invention—The Oliver Oil-Gas Burner— 
burns 9% air and 5% oil, the cheapest fuel there is. The 
Oliver is made in 16 different models to fit any range, heat- 
ing stove or furnace. Just turn a valve and you have 





Upon Request 














Greatest money saving bar- 
gain book of our 22 years in 
the stove business — selling 
direct from factory 

to you. Get our price 

pon this beautiful 
combination Coal 
and Gas Range fin- 
ished in blue or gray 
i porcelain enamel. 


many ovenieen omg oe — much or little heat when and as you want it— instantly. 7 Mail » Postal Today 
In concluding this article, I wish to or name. Any 
state that beans treated with carbon Low Introductory Price stove, range, heater 




























or furnace in our book 


: ; : : The Oliver burner has been 
bisulphide are in no way poisonous after A ents and appoeved thames Pat . eS oh caves 
being opened and aired, as all the vapor | | mats bie money ertet beating cetietoeden” tovl guaranteed. 
. . . ay- 
disappears on being exposed to the air. | |monm—bie'ses-| [efter oF post card for free book ments. Finest 
: gon now on—real} ‘New Kind of Heat’ and Special ae 

Only, do not breathe over the jar. rap ereficn-| Low Price Introductory Offer now Write today. 
—_—_ Free Sample smoke, or ashes. State w r Kalamazoo Stove 

LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION ~ or Range, or Furnace. Co., Mfrs. 
Statement of ownership, management, circu- OL fe 83 Rochester Ave. 
lation, etc., of Fruit, Garden and Home, pub- LIVERS: BURNER Kalamazoo, Mich. 


lished monthly at Des Moines, Iowa, required 

by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
Editor—Chesla C. Sherlock, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Managing Editor—E.T. Meredith, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 

Business Manager—Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
Moines, Iowa. : 

Publisher—E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give name and 
address of stockholders holding one percent or 


more of total amount of stock). E. T. Mere- 
dith, Des Moines, Jowa. 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO., 2337K Oliver Bldg.,St.Louis, ior 





SERVICE WAGON 
rviece 

Large Drawer—Double 

Handles—Deep Under- 

shelves—Silent Rubber 

Tired Swivel Wheels. 





ye Cevieviitevaur 
wy Direct to You 








aor ce ae mortgagees and other BURNS 96% AIR 
security holders, holding one percent or more Greatest lamp improvement of 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 504-5 Genera Bid. Chtenge, fa nted. Twe times brie : 


None. 
Chas. E. Lynde, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October, 1923. 
J. O. Gleason, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 4, 1924) 


SPEAKING OF HISTORY 

I am sorry that you picked such a subject as the 
Uncle Tom and Elizaepisodeforyour “Famous Ameri- 
can Homes;”’ now, I have to burn the paper instead 
of taking it home to the folks. Yes, I know that Mrs. 
Stowe tried to prove that the story is true, and, of 
course, they show us the house in which Paul Revere 
lived; also a piece of the fiag that Barbara waved, 
and if you do not believe I have a piece of the cross 
on which Christ died I can show you a piece of wood, 
and of course you can knock on it. 

I believe all those stories, just as I believe the one 
about Washington standing in his front yard and 
throwing a silver dollar across the Potomac, but it 
is so, so they say. But I doubt if Washington ever 
saw a silver dollar; besides, I stood on the lawn at 
Mount Vernon not long ago and I decided that he 
did not do it. I have seen the places of the other 
mentioned events. Maybe I am like the drunk man 
that saw the big fish; after looking at it for some time, 
he 7 he that the man who caught that 

was a liar.— Missourian. 
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BE OUR AGENT 


Every housewife wants a Pressure 
Cooker. Sa 









CLOTH 


fabric as efficient fi 
as glass for 


GLASS 


CANDY-—AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 








one half the cost. }o™ 


eyes. No 








with match. Most 


96% alr—4% gasoline or kerosene (coal-oil). 


—easy to operate. ey safe. Lights 
ecnnomica! 


made. Burns 





for your- 
Use it 30 








Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 9, Lynbrook, L. 1, N. Y. 






Postpaid 
No. 
52637 





53.25 LADIES’ stylish Fall boot. 








Short yamp. Best dark brown 
calf-finished leather; full 
leather sole; air-cushion- 
tread rubber heel. Size 24-8. 
Our Bargain Book showing 
40 other latest shoe styles 
sent FREE upon request. 


QUICKSTEP SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. G BOSTON 














Yes—Absolutely Free 


‘To Prove How 
to Restore 


GrayHair 


I personally request every gray haired per- 
son to write for my patented Free Trial pack- 
age, and let me prove how easily, quickly and 
surely gray, faded or discolored hair can be 
restored to its perfect, natural color. 

This offer would be impossible if I couldn’t 
guarantee results. But I perfected my Restorer 
to bring back the original color to my own 
prematurely gray hair, and I know just what 
it will do 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. Doesn’t interfere with shampooing. 
Nothing to wash or rub off. Restored hair per- 
fectly natural in all lights, no streaking or 
discoloration. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Ser ho special patented Free Trial package 

‘al bottle of my Restorer and full = 
the convincing test on one lock of 
hair. Indicate bony hair with X. int name and ress 
plainly. If possible, enclose a lock of your hair in your letter. 


FREE Please print your name and address™ ~ 
bU:VU.NMEE Mary T. Goldman, H 
147-M Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


iF Plerse send your patented Free Trial 
hair. ack...... dark brown...... 
outer < of auburn fort oad : 


COUPON 
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The very things you need. Latest 
styles. Factory -to-Family prices. | / y 
Save big money. Furnish a room, 
or whole home. As little as $3 down; 
a year or more to pay. Also Pianos, 
Players, Phonographs. Cut out 
this adv.—write TODAY, for new 
“Larkin Book of Better Homes’’. 


Lettkhttt CO tue. 


Dept. 1151 
BUFFALO, N. Y.Peoria, Ill. Chi 











Mayonnaise Set $1 


Bowl, ladle and plate of clear sparkling 
e flower design. For 


th Mississippi, 15¢ Mo 
tinea. 
Dept. MI! Trenton,N.]. 















This is a Picture Age 


It is a pleasure to hang pictures 
on your fine w: walls when you use 


MOORE Push i BINS 
ee ea 


a> | to Wiper your walis 
10¢ ane. Sold everywhere 













Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Sdanéen: Cutioura Laborstorion Dope U Maldoo Mocs, 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. U. 











sale from manufacturer 95c,$1.35, 


} 22 be ie. Golf and ain socks. Free sam 
2 BARTLETT, - 


samples 
Harmony Maine 
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Conducted by Fruit, Garden and Home readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 


help of every g 
unpublished recipes. 


Chop Suey 
1lb. round steak and 44 2 large potatoes diced 
. pork cut in small 6 large onions 
dice Pepper and salt to taste 
2cupfulsdry orcanned 1 tablespoonful of mo- 
mushrooms (soakand lasses or Chinese sauce 
wash dry ones) 1 bunch of cele 
, half-inch lengt 
First melt one tablespoonful of lard 
in a frying pan, and in it fry the steak. 
Add the pork and when meat is about 
half done add the mushrooms; when meat 
is almost done, add potatoes and celery. 
Fry onions in hot fat and put in with 
meat last; then add pepper, salt and 
molasses. Mix a little flour and water 
and stir in to make a thin gravy, and 
let it cook slowly about one hour.— 
Mrs. Z. J., Ind. 


One, Two, Three Salad 
Shred lettuce with sharp scissors and place on 
salad plate. 

Slice one large white Bermuda onion 

Two large dill pickles 

Three pared apples : 

Mix with a rich mayonnaise, and put 
two or three tablespoonfuls on the 
shredded lettuce for one serving.—Mrs. 


P. W. P., Minn. 


Grape je Tapioca 

1% cupfuls water % cupful sugar. Bring to 

1 cupful grape juice boiling point 

3% teaspoonful salt Add % cupful minute 

% teaspoonful ground tapioca 

cloves j : - 

Cook until tapioca is clear, and add 
juice of one lemon. Serve cold with plain 
or whipped cream.—Mrs. H. A. F., Ohio. 


Date Pudding 
1 cupful of sugar 3 eggs, beaten papetaly 
1 cupful of dates 1 tablespoonful of flour , 
1 cupful of nuts 1 teaspoonful of baking 
. i ,bowder , F 
Combine in order given, folding in the 


beaten egg whites last. Bake about 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven.— 
Mrs. 8. W. H., Il. 


Macaroni and Olives 

2-eupfuls of uncooked 1 teaspoonful of mustard 

macaroni \% cupful of minced ripe 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour _ olives 

3 tablespoonfuls of fat 4% — of chopped cheese 

1 teaspoonful of salt % = ul peppers (cooked) 

1% cupfuls of milk 2 tablespoonfuls of pimen- 

\% cupful of buttered toes 

bread crumbs ‘ : 

Cook macaroni. Make white sauce 
of the butter, flour and salt and milk. 
Add cheese and cook until cheese melts. 
Alternate sauce and other ingredients 
in baking dish, cover with crumbs and 
bake.—Mrs. J. P. F., Iowa. 


Nut Bread 
3 cupfuls of white flour 6 teaspoonfuls of baking 
1 oy of graham flour powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 or of nuts 


cut in 


1 otal of —— 
2 cupfuls of milk 


Sift all dry ingredients into a mixing 
bowl, except the graham flour. Add the 
graham flour to the bowl, beat the egg 
and add to milk; then add the second 
mixture to the flour mixture. Cut the 
nuts into small pieces, and mix with a 
tablespoonful of flour. Add last to the 
batter in the bowl.—Miss R. P., Iowa. 

Good White Cake 


1 cupful of sugar 2 cupfuls of flour 

¥ cupful of butter 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
1 cupful of rich milk powder 

3 egg whites 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream butter and sugar, add the milk. 
Sift dry ingredients twice, add to the 
butter, sugar and milk. Stir perfectly 
smooth. Fold in the egg whites which 








cook in our family. Send in your favorite 
We will pay for every one used. 


have been beaten stiff, add the flavoring 
and bake in a well greased pan in a moder- 
ate oven. Frost with boiled frosting. 
This cake will keep very fresh from three 
to four days.—E. M. W., Neb. 


Lemon Sherbet 

Juice of 4 lemons, strained 

2 cupfuls of granulated sugar 

Mix and let stand several hours or 
overnight, stirring occasionally. Add one 
quart of morning’s milk and half a pint 
of cream. Freeze. This will curdle when 
mixed, but will be all right when frozen.— 
Mrs. C. A. S., Ill. 

Pork and Bean Loaf 

1% cupfuls of cold cooked pork, minced 

1% cupfuls of cold beans, mashed 

1% cupfuls of dried bread crumbs 

1 medium sized onion, minced 

% cupful of thick tomato sauce or solid part of 

canned tomato 

¥{ cupful of dried celery and parsley leaves, crushed 

1 teaspoonful of poultry seasoning 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 


\% teaspoonful of pepper 
2 beaten eggs 


Mix all the ingredients well and let 
stand for about half an hour. Then press 
into a well-greased oblong loaf-cake pan 
to bake forty-five minutes in a slow 
oven. To serve, turn out on a flat platter 
and garnish with fresh parsley and small 
lumps of cranberry jelly or cherry jelly. 
Cut in slices and serve either hot or cold. 
This also makes a tasty sandwich filling. 
—Mrs. F. J.8., N. Y. 


Kentucky Cream Cheese 
1 pint of very dry cottage cheese 
1 pint of new mi 


Have cottage cheese as dry as possible 
with all whey removed. Put it into a 
shallow pan, cover with milk and season 
with salt and pepper. Set the mixture 
on a hot stove and stir constantly until 
mixture is smooth and gummy. Pour 
into a mold and put in a cool place. Turn 
cheese out of mold, slice and serve as you 
would Neufchatel or Philadelphia Cream 
Cheese. 

One green pepper (seeds removed) 
chopped fine, or half a cupful of black 
walnuts may be added with great ad- 
vantage to the mixture before it is put 
on the stove.—Mrs. A. H. J., Ky. 


Stuffed Dates 
Wash, remove stones, and insert a bit 
of candied orange peel, balls of cream 
cheese, or nutmeats. Roll in granulated 
sugar.—Mrs. F. T. E., Mass. 


Candied Orange Peel 

Cut the peel of two thick-skinned 
oranges into long, narrow strips and boil 
one hour, changing the water twice; 
drain, add an equal measure of sugar, and 
just enough water to cover. Boil rapidly 
until every bit of syrup is boiled away. 
Tip onto a sugar-covered platter, add 
more sugar, and toss about with the 
fingertips until the peel is thoroly coated 
and dry. Keep in a tin box.—F.S., Mass. 

Apple Dessert 
Peel and core apples and cook them 
carefully in syrup. When tender, fill 
centers with nuts and diced banana and 
pineapple, and serve with whipped cream, 

—Mrs. J. K., Washington. 
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Your Garden Indoors 


Continued from page 13 
which makes it appropriate as a receptacle 
for growing things. Here again the touch 
of black brings out the gay colors clus- 
tered above it to advantage. 

Italian pottery of rough texture and 
creamy hue forms an excellent foil for a 
plant. The stone jars so popular in the 
garden may be had in varying sizes and 
are as appropriate for house plants as for 
sturdy blossoms outside. Window boxes 
may be had to suit almost any style of 
furniture, or they may be gaily painted. 
They may also be had in simple, dark 
green, and many persons feel that window 
boxesso made, concealed as far as possible 
by trailing vines and flowers, best set 
off the loveliness with which they are 
filled. 

Hanging baskets and high shelves for 
plants, while unlovely in themselves, may 
be mentioned as having a certain practi- 
cal value. Since heat rises, the tempera- 
ture of a room also rises to the ceiling. Ac- 
cordingly, plants which require an ex- 
traordinary amount of heat are likely to 
do better if grown at a height, if this be 
possible. Great care should be used in 
making such arrangements, however, for 
nothing is more hackneyed or less artistic 
than the hanging basket, unless it be 
handled with great restraint. 

Apart from growing plants, the flower 
lover will surely have cut flowers about 
the house. The containers for these also 
merit consideration. The time honored 
canon that long-stemmed flowers be 
placed in a tall and stately vase has passed 
into the limbo of forgotten things, thanks 
to the flower holders which permit of an 
arrangement in which flowers may be 
grouped after their natural habit. What 
is more appealing than a sheaf of iris 
rising from a holder set in a shallow bowl, 
with a tiny porcelain bird perched saucily 
on the edge? How much more artistic 
and natural is such an arrangement than 
that of the old-fashioned tall vase over 
the edge of which a few imprisoned iris 


peep. 

The black glass bowls now so popular 
are exquisite when partly filled with water 
upon which float pink or yellow water 
lilies, or when holding a few erect sprays 
of white or deep rose phlox in an incon- 
spicuous holder. A variation of this idea, 
popular in Paris, is that of a bewl of pale 
green glass, in which rises a tiny dwarf 
tree and a miniature cottage forming the 
tiniest of Japanese gardens. A minute 
goldfish swims in the water with which 
the bowl is partly filled, and at one side— 
for this wee bit of nature uses flowers 
as only a part of its effect—rises, from a 
squat turtle-shaped holder a stalk of 
Japanese iris, or a spray of peach or apple 
blossom. 

Lustre ware forms an excellent foil for 
flowers, as do crystal, silver, or the simple 
and restrained tones of wedgewood china. 
The general rule must be that a vase or 
holder should never assert itself, or match 
its own beauty against that of its con- 
tents. Vases which do this—and there 
are many of the lovely decorative things— 
should remain empty, to please as simple 
“objects d’art,” but to put them to use 
detracts both from their own beauty and 
from that of the flowers which they hold. 

Indeed, there is no room, save perhaps 
the bedroom, where flowers may not be 
appropriately planted. The indoors gar- 

en serves one at the one season when 
flowers are most appreciated. 
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Guaranteed fast colors. 






your order today. 


by return mail. 
and few cents postage. 


with each order. 


CROWN SALES CO. 


Dept. A-115 


16 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 





For Your 
Xmas Dinner Table 


Let this imported Japanese Blue 
Bird Dinner Set add its charm 
your Xmas Dinner Table. 

Or, let it be a gift to a friend. 
cially priced at only $2.49. 
with sets costing as high as $5.00. 
FREE—FEach set comes to you 
with sufficient Xmas Holly Rib- 
bon for wrapping: also beauti- 
fully colored Xmas Gift Card. 

Large sized hemstitched table- 
cloth, 60x60inches. Many beau- 
tiful designs. Six hemstitched nap- 
kins to match. Cloth and napkins are | 
closely woven and reversible — both 
sides of rich two-tone Japanese blue. 






—and this Xmas ie is yours. 


“SEND NO MONEY 


Just name and address. Your set will be shipped 
Pay postman Special Xmas price 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 

money back. Free catalog of other Xmas suggestions 
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Crown 


Sales Co. 
Dept. A-115 


16 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Send at once imported 


















7-piece Japanese Blue 
Bird Dinner Set. Also Free 
Xmas Holly Ribbon and 


Xmas Gift Card. I will pay 
postman special price of $2.49 
and few cents postage on arrival. 
I understand that you guarantee 


satisfaction or money back. 
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ENGRAVED CH CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
AL. SEND NO MONEY 

12 Beautiful ¢ Greeting Cards expressing appropriate 

Christmas Sentiments; Exclusive Designs; no two alike; 
with Envelopes to Match. 

$2.00 Worth for Only $1.10 
Simply write that you'll pay for cards or return them in 
three days and entire assortment will be sent prepaid on 
approval. As edition is limited, send today for — eal 
proval-assortment and avoid possible disappointmen 
TANNER'S ENGRAVED GREETINGS 

DEPT. (A) 309 FIFTH A YORK 














For embroidery, poe necklaces, 
peryteres, etc. Sample card em- 
Broidery a" 20e: necklace 
0c; portiere beads, 10c. 

are a beads, purse tops, “draw 
strings, showing many new designs 


for bags, necklaces, and other novelties sent 
LADIES ART CO. Dept.12 ST. Louis, mo. 


“HER SWEETHEART” 





with his oy nag, pe yor sneer of of AUNT Roevs 
BOOK OF CORRECT MAN oR YOUNG WO 
It all su e needed it Asp — Facet it also. 





‘Send for it today. 25c prepatd. 
Address AUNT LUCY, Lock Box 483L, Des Moines, lows 


Ladi Coating $2.00 Mens Shirting 75c yd. 
eS Free samples. GRDON'S. Dexter, Maine 








JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 


We make sever: a of 
portable illumina: elec- 
tricfountains for the home 
and office. The clear spark- 
li water falling on the 
rtistic illuminated shade 
makes a beautiful decora- 
tion for sun-parlors or liv- 
ing-rooms. They are port- 
= = ane can be moved to 

‘oom as they donot re- 

Sanz water competi 
iv be ityed 


refi 
rook ‘ountain is 7 excellent 
Mer and —s — ea 


eauty will make. it: ajoy forever 


cata 

fountains, reed-craft, art lamps 
many inal electric 

specialties for the home. 


Jewel Electric & Mfg. Co. 
4507 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


. Nets, 
DRAPERY FABRICS Grenadines, eve: ‘Bend for samples. 
Textiles of Quality, 290 Linden Ave., Brooklyn. N.Y. 
Our advertisements are all guaranteed. 
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GOT to play a game of golf late in the summer—one 
of the few I’ve played since before the war. I en- 
joyed it at the time, but when I got home there was 
a very pronounced feeling of “something lacking.” 

After a bit, I got busy in the flowers and before long 
it came to me, sudden like, why there is such a universal 
interest in gardening, and why gardening as a fad 
never grows old. 

It’s because you have something in your garden to 
show for your work. I can play golf all summer and 
when I get thru I can’t show it to folks. All I’ve got is 
a score card. If I make a beautiful approach or a long 
putt, I can’t show it to the friends and neighbors, but 
when I work in my lawn or garden, I’ve got something 
tangible for my labor. 

Thus gardening gives me the greatest joy of all—the 
creative joy—while many other forms of exercise are 
as fleeting as the seconds 


> 


st v1 = (aro 


[F you like humming-birds, moths and droning bees to 
give a bit of activity to your backyard, don’t over- 
look planting a butterfly bush next spring. They grow 
rapidly, are attractive, and will be the center of feverish 
activity all summer and fall. 


| WATCHED a clumsy, drunken bumble-bee as he 
made his uncertain way about my garden of gladioli. 
How like a lumbering hulk of brusqueness he is! Yet, 
I like him, for all his ruffian traits. To see him about 
is to feel that the world is still normal. The bumble- 
bee—“an animated torrid zone’ Emerson called him— 
pays his way in a world that seldom appreciates him. 


ON good flower garden in a neighborhood will 
force the neighborhood to fall in step; one well- 
painted and well-kept house will make a street full of 

well-painted and well-kept 





in results. 


D° the thing yourself! I 


would set that down Thanksgiving! 


Let us be thankful 


houses; one attractive lawn 
will create a neighborhood 
of attractive lawns, and one 
happy, contented, genial 


as the mintage of wiscom 
in making a real home. Not 
because you have to do it— 
but because you like to do 
it. The fact that you havea 
check book is no release 
from the joy of doing. 
Many a home would be 
saved if the check books 
were used in starting the 
furnace fire, and the whole 
family went to work with 
their hands! 


EST for happiness in 

life: Does the thing you 
are doing make for progress? 
If your business is not an 
aid to the progress of the 
world, you are likely to be 
unhappy. If the kind of a 
home you have is not an 
example for progress in the 
community, you are likely 
to be unhappy. Apply the 
test to yourself and your 
work. Be sure to be in line, 
then go forward. In going 
forward is the way to hap- 





that we have a home in which to live, 
“be it ever so humble.” Let us be 
thankful for the helpmate who has 
stood faithfully by our side ever since 
the first days away back there in the 
morning of life. Let us be thankful 
for the little voices which babble the 
live-long day in our house. Let us be 
thankful for the life we yet have to live 
—for while life endures there is still 
opportunity to forge ahead. Let us be 
thankful for the beauty amid which we 
work and live. Let us be thankful for 
the friendships life has given us—for 
the devotion, the counsel and cheer of 
those who love us. Indeed, what else 
might we desire, having these, the real 


riches of life? 








neighbor will reform a whole 
community of chronic 
grouches. Are you one of 
the Elect, or just one of 
the ordinary? 


ITTLE children like 

flowers, and little chil- 
dren are seldom deceived 
about what is worthwhile. 
They know character when 
they see it, and mockery, 
and deceit, and hypocrisy! 


E Los Angeles rose, 
still uncommon in many 
rose gardens, has won a 
rmanent place in my rose 
ed. I have long been a 
rose enthusiast, but I do 
not recall a rose that has 
seemed more exquisite than 
the Los Angeles. To watch 
it unfold from the large, 
salmon-tinted bud, into a 
magnificent bloom of flesh 
and pink-tinted satin—to 
smell its delicate perfume, 
is to know an indescribable 





piness, if you are capable of it. Progress is always up- 
ward; it never stands still. And there is no happiness 
where there is no progress. 


M* asters were wonderful this year—the most 
wonderful I have ever seen. They were raised the 
“Fruit, Garden and Home way.”’ You see, I am having 
as much fun as you are, following the suggestions our 
writers make for better results. 


: ‘HE baby ramblers, or pompom roses, are contin- 
uous bloomers. To be appreciated, they should be 
placed in a bed to themselves some place where you 
want a continuous color note. 
I have a bed of fifteen Orleans that are a constant 
adornment to the edge of the driveway. 


joy. It will be difficult of culture in your gardens as its 
foliage is tender and an easy prey of insects and fungus, 
but systematic sprayings every week or two has kept 
it whole for me. If you are a rose lover, you'll want 
the Los Angeles. 


| STILL like to get letters of suggestion from Fruit, 
Garden and Home readers. Tell us what you think 
would improve the magazine. If you haven’t a sug- 
gestion to offer, tell us about your yards and gardens. 
I’ve just told you about mine; now, let’s hear from you. 
Many of the letters I receive 
are more absorbing reading 
than a high-pressure novel. 


Your experiences interest all 
of us. Let’s have thenr! > 





















